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ABSTRACT 

In 1990^ the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for die 
first vime in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by- state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made* The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In Virgin Islands, 1,325 students in 6 
public schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Virgin Islands eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the nation (using data from the NAEP 
national assessments) , presents the average proficiency separately 
for the five content areas, and summarizes the performance of 
subpopulations (race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
educational level, and gender) • To provide a context for the 
assessment data, participating students ^ their mathematics teachers # 
and principals completed questionnaires which focused on: 
instructional content (curriculum coverage, amount of homework); 
delivery of matn instruction (availability of resources, type); use 
of calculators; educational background of teachers; and conditions 
facilitating math learning (e*g., hours of television watched, 
absenteeism). On tne NAEP math scale, Virgin Islands students had an 
average proficiency of 218 compared to 261 nationwide. Many fewer 
students (Virgin Islands-0%; U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired 
reasoning and problem solving skills* (JJK/CHW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progness (NAEP), which included for the first time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the natic^nai assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in February 1990. The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territory. Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. Local school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
progiam designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted unifomily. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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VirgiH isUmds 



In the Vugm Islands, 6 public schools participated in the assessment* The waited sdbool 
participation rate was 100 percent, which means that all of the ei^th-grade students in this 
sampte of schools were itpiesentative of 100 pocent of the eighth-gracte public-K&hool 
students in the Vixffn Islands. 

In each school, a random sample of studoits was Klected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 0 percent of the ei^th-grade pul^-school population was 
clashed as limited En^ish Proficient (UEP), while 4 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals ami objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related servi»:s necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in dither <»se) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment* The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 3 pen^t 
of the population, respcctivdy- In total, 1,326 eighth-grade Virgin Islands public-school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 93 percent. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the asses^ent was representative of 
93 percent of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student population in the Vi^in 
Islands* 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from the Virgin Islands on 
the NAEP mathen^tics scale is 218. This proficiency is lower than that of students across 
the nation (261). The Virgin Islands participated in the 1990 Trial State Asscsancnt 
Program despite losing five weeks of school prior to the mathematics assessment as a result 
of Hurricane Hugo. 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it docs not reveal sp^nfically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students* proficiency in greater detail, 
NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighths and 
twelfih«grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 

9 
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In the Vixgin IsLuuls, 76 percent of the ei^ith graders, compared to 97 percent in the 
nation, iq^pear to have acquired aldOs mvohdng simj^ additive teawning and probbm 
solving with whole numbers (level 200). Howevn*, many fewer students in the Visgin 
Islands (0 percent) and 42 pextmt in the nation ^)pear to have acquired reasoning and 
problem*5olving skills involving factions, decimals, percents» elementary geometric 
propexties, and simj^ algebraic manipulations (bvd 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five rantmt areas - Numben and Operations; 
Measurraiait; Geometry; I^ta Analysb, Statistic, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in the Virgin Idands peiformed lower than stiuients in the nation in 
all of these five content areas. 



Subpoptdation Perfomumce 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the Vugin Islands eighth*grade student 
population defined by rac^/ethnicity^ type of community > parents* education level, and 
gender. In the Virgin Islands: 

• Black students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did 
Hispanic students. 

• Further, a greater percentage of Black students than Hispanic students 
attained level 300. 

• The results by type of community indicate that the avcra^ mathematics 
performance of the Virgin Islands students attending schools in areas 
classified as ''other" was higher than that of students attending schools in 
extreme mral areas. ^ 

• In the Virgin Islands^ the average mathematics proficiency of cighth^grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 1 1 points higher ^an that of stiidents whose 
parents did not gradu^ite from high school 

• The results by gender show that eighth-grade males in the Virgjin Islands 
had a higher average mathematics proficiency than did eighth-grade females 
in the Virgin Islands. In addition, there was no difference between the 
percentages of males and females in the Virgin Islands who attaint level 
300. Compared to the national results, femalej in the Virgin Islands 
performed lower than females across the country; males in the Virgin 
Islands performed lower than males across the country. 
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A Context for Understandiiig Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on studrats' malhonatics profidency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
bax)mes more uselul for improving instruction and ^tting policy when supplemented with 
contextual infomiation about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gath^ siich information, the students participating in ihc 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the cuxrent practice and 
emphases in mathematics^ education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth*grade public*sdiool !Audents' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for tmderstanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public*school students in the Virgin Islands are as 
follows: 

• About half of the students in the Virgin Islands (52 percent) were in 
schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This is 
about the same per^tage as that for the nation (63 percent). 

* In the Virgin Islands, 85 percrat of the students could take an algebra 
course in eighth grade for hij^^-school course placement or credit. 

^ A greater percentage of students in the Vir^ Islands were taking 
eightli-gmde mathematics (88 percent) than were taking a course in 
pre-algebm or algebra (9 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were 
taking eighth^grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in the Virgin Islands spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homeworic each day; according to the students, most of them spent 15 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent cither 15 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Funcitions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instmctional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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• In the Virgin Islands, 0 percent of the ei^tb>g»de students had 
mathematics teachers who reported getting idS of the resources they needed, 
while 66 percent of the students were tu^t by teadiers who got only 
some or nooe of the r^urces they iMcded. Across the nation, these figures 
were 13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In the Vii^ Islands, 21 percent of the students never used a calculator to 
work problems in ckss, while 53 percent ahnost always did. 

• In the Virgin Islands, 37 pcrcrait of the students were being taugjht by 
ma^ematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• About half of the students (SI percent) hod teachers who had the highest 
level of teaching certification available. This is different fsom the figure for 
the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teach^ who were 
mtified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in the Vir^ Islands who had four types of reading materials (an 
cncyclopetEa, newspapers, magazines, and m' than 25 books) at home 
showc^i higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had aU four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in the Virgin Islands 
(18 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 27 percent 
watched six hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was higher 
for stiidcnts who spent four to five hours watching television than for 
students who watched television one hour or less each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a xvsult of legialation enacted in 1988, tl» 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Progiam in ej^ith-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in Februaiy 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Ariasona 


Kentudcy 


OMahoma 


Axfcansas 


I oiritiina 




CaHfomia 


Maryland 




Colonido 






Connecticut 


ISfinneaota 


TbXM ' " ' 


Delaware 


M(mtana 


Vii#na 


District of Cohimbia 


Nebraska 


Wert|Wgg» 


Florida 


New Hunpshire 




Geoigia 


New Jeney 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Menco 




Idalu) 


NewYoric 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 
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Virgin islands 



This report describes the perfonnance of the eighth-grade public*schooi students in the 
Viigin Islands and consists of three sections: 

• This Introdiiction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth^grade 
public-school students in the Virgin Islands. 

• Part One describes the mathematics pc^ormance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in the Virgin Idands and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics perfomiance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
the Viigin Islands and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the first time in the project's his* jiy a provision 
authorizing vohintary state*by-state assessments on a trial basiSt in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment survey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2)(C}(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. A. 100-297 (20 U.S.C. l22le^l(i)(2j(C)(i})) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Tnal State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, leading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at gmdes four, eight, and 
twelve- 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory- The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth grade 
public^school population in the state or territory. V^ithin each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Local school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitorwl 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and imiformity across sessions. 

14 
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The Trial State Assessu.;nt was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patterned after the consensus i»ocess (kscribed in Public Law 98-51 1, 
Section 40S (£), which authorized NAEP through June 30. 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
le^slation that : ^tthorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of ChidT State School OfiBcers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the fomal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There v/as an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Stati^cs (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across aU the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial StaU: Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
public-school students in the Virgin Islands and the nation. Resuhs also are provided for 
groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race/ethnicity, type of commimity, 
parents' education ievel, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations referred to in this 
report are presented below. The results for the Virgin Islands are based only on the 
students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the results for the 
nation are based on the nationally representative samples of public-school students who 
were assessed in January or February as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. Use 
of the national results from the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the 
voltmtary nature of the Trial State Assessment Program did not guarantee rq>resentative 
national resuhs, since not every state participated in the program. 



' NaUonal Council of Teachers of Maihematjcs, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for Schcfol Matfiemaiks 
(Rcston, VA: Naiional Council of Teachers of Malhemalics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

Results are presented for stiMlents of difibent radalyethnic groups based on the students* 
^^identification of their rao^/ethnidty according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Blank, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
tlieie must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. Howev», the data for all students, regMless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for the Virgin Islands. 



TYPE OF COMMUNTTY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types - advantaged urban* 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Studrats in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students* parents are 
on welfare or are not regulariy employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students* parents are farmers or farm Wx rkers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defined 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 



The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 



PARENTS^ EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
finish high school, graduated hi^ school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results axe reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four re^ons: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in eadi re^on are shown in Figure 1. All SO states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Vir^a that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Vir^a will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGURE 1 I Regions of the Country 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics profidency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
backg^und questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
arc based on samples rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territory the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of unwrtainty, reflected in the standard erro' of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations arc <»mpared, it is 
essential that the standani error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard cttors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence based on the data from the groups 
in the sample is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions arc really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group perfonned higher than or lower than another group) regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significanl), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same ■- again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests -- rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
diseased in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 
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It is also important to note that the a>nfidence intervals pictuitd in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence int^als about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 pocent confidence interval for the difioence between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidoice intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically dgnificant difference between the 
populations- However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant differmce between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example* in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the p^mitage of students enrolled in ei^th-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables th^ accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth*grade mathematics). The 
combined«group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (report<^ in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the sepaiate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of the Virgin Islands 

QGHIH-GIUDE SCHOOL AIW STl^l>E^^^ CHARACTCRISnCS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the deiiK>gFi^|^ cfaarKteristks of the ei^ith-gride 
public-school students in the Vvtffn Islands and the nalkm. This profile is based on data 
collected fnm the studoits ai^ schook paiticipattng in the Trial State A ss e ssm ent . 



TABLE 1 



Profile of Virgin Islands Eigfath-Gmde 
Public-Scliool Students 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS 



1M0 NAET TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



DSUOORAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



Wilte 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 

Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Extreme wtbI 
Other 

ParanCt* Edkieatfon 

Did not finish high school 
Graduated hfgh school 
Some education alter high school 
Graduated cotrege 

Oendar 

Male 

Female 



2 
77 
20 
0 
1 



02) 

1.1) 
1.0) 
0^) 
OJi) 



701 


[ OA) 




OA) 


10 1 


04) 


2! 


OA) 


24 


I 0.7) 



0( OJO) 
0( OjO) 
10 ( 0^) 
81 ( OJ) 



15 ( 



1.0) 
13) 



10 ( 0.7) 
21 i 1.4) 



40 ( 1.1) 
51 ( 1.1) 



10 ( 3J3) 
10 ( 2A) 
10 ( 3.0) 
70 (4.4) 



10 ( OA) 
25 ( 1.2) 
17 ( 0.0) 
3S( 1.S) 



51 { 
40( 



1.1) 
1.1) 



The standard errort of the ettimated tutinics appear in parenthese*. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of Interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 tundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Rxce/Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other " This may also be true of Parents' Education, for which some 
students responded "I don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile summarizing participation data for Yirgn IsUada schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In the Viiyn Islands, 6 public 
schools participated in the assessment. The wcigjited school paitkipaSion rate was 
100 percent, which means that all of the ei^Uh-grade students in this sampte of schoob 
were representative of 100 percent of the eif^th-gtade public-school students in the Yu^n 
Islands. 



TABLE 2 



Profile of the PofHilation Assessed in the 
Virgok Islands 



EMHTtMIRADE MtSUC SCHOOL 
PAKTICIPATION 



EiONTtMliUDE PUBUC4CH00L tTUOCNT 
PAllTlCiPATlON 



We^gmad sctvooi participation 
rata before sutetitution 


100% 


Weigmod school participation 
rate aOer substitution 


100% 


Number of schools originally 
safli|:^ed 


6 


Number of schools not eligible 


0 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 




Number of sutjstitute schools 
provided 


0 


Number of sut»tltute schools 
participating 


0 


Total number of participating 
schools 


6 



WMghted student participation 
rate after m^e-ups 


9S% 


Number of students selected to 
participate in the assessment 


1^ 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


18 


Percentage of students who were 

of Limited English Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students excluded 
f^om the assessment due to 

Limited English Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Ir^ividualized Education Plan 


4% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Individualized Education Plan status 


3% 


Number of students to be assessed 




Number of students assessed 


1^ 



In the Virgin lilands, the TrUl Sutc Atiwm«nt was based on all eligible schools. There was no sampling of 
schools. 
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In esch school, a random san^le of students was sctected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 0 percent of the ei^th-grade publk-school pofnilation was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), v/iuk 4 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP b a written for a studat who has been determined 
to be eli^Ue for speaal edtu:ation, that typically sets forth goals ami objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were pemiitted to exclude certain stiidents from the asKssment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as limited En^ish Proficwnt or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged ind^Mble of 
participating in the asses^ent. The students who were excluded from the assessmmt 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 3 percent 
of the population, responively. 

In total, 1,326 eighth-grade Virgin Islands public-school students were assessed. The 
weighted stiulent participation rate was 93 percent. This means that the sample of students 
who took part in the assessment was representative of 93 percent of the ^giUe 
eighth-grade public-school student population in the Virgin I^ands. 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 




PART ONE 

Hoiv Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Virgin Islands Public Schools? 



The 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Studoils' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the N AEP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to SOO. 

This part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in the Virgin Islands. Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in the Virgin Islands to students in the nation. 
It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five mathematics content 
areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics performance for 
subpopulations defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and 
gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students' Mattematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the aven^ profidmcy of dghth-grade public-scfaool students from 
the Virg^l Islands on the NAEP mathematics scale is 218* This proficiency is lower than 
that of students across the nation (261).^ The Virgin Islands paiticipated in the 1990 Tria^ 
State Assessment Program despite losing five weeks of school prior to the mathematics 
assessment as a result of Hurricane Hu^. 



FIGURE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



NAEP Mattitmatics 9cm^ Average 
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The ittndvd errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the awrage mtthemttics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (9S percent 
confidence interval, ifenoted by H^). If the confidence intervals for the popultiions do not overlap, there is a 
statifticany significant difference between the populations. 



^ Differences reported are statistically different at about the 95 percent certainly level. This means ihii with 
about 95 percent certainty there is a real difference in the average mathematics profkiency between the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEVELS OF MAIHEMATICS PROncIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth gradeis' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students* proficiency in gieater 
detail, NAEP used the results ficom the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, ei^th-, and 
twelflh-^ade studmts to define the skills, knowledge, and understanding that characterize 
four levels of m a t h em atics performance levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that wme typically answered rarrectly by 
most students at a particular level but answered inconvctly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of al»lities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While definite profidency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningjiul levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

I>efinitions of the four levels of mathanatics proficiency arc given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performantx on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not jud^ental standards 
of what ou^t to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provide the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In the Virgin Islands, 76 percent of 
the eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquirwl skills 
involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in the Virgin Islands (0 percent) and 12 percent m the 
nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, 
decimals, percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations 
(level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Fimctions. Figure 5 provides the Virgin 
Islands and national results for each content area. Students in the Virgin Islands performed 
lower than students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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students at this level have some degree of understefxHng of simfNe quantitative relationships Involving 
whole numtsers. They can solve simple ac^ition and suMractlon problems with and without regrouping. 
Using a caicutator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number in a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as weli as common weight and graduated scales. They 
atso can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geontetry, 
these students can recognize sim^^e figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs. In 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simpifi pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simpit MutUplicatlvi RMSonlng and Two^ttp ProMwn SoMng 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction i^'obiems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify soiJtions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these basic probiem-solving 
Situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. Tl^y have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, **even," ''factor,'' and "multiple." 

In measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units within a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
prchiem. In geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry. In data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 
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Studmts 9^ this tevel are able to represent, im^pret, end perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. They are Mie to tocate fractions and decimals on numMN' itnes, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equlvaiwvce t)etween comn)on fjractions and decimals. Induding pictorial representations. 
They can interpr^ the meanino of percents less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple proUenu* These students demonstrate some evidence of using math^natlcal 
notation to interprel expressions, including those with exponems and negative Integers* 



In measurement, these stiKtents can find the pw^imeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 



In data analysis, these studwts can calculate average, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias. In algebra, they can graph points in the Cartesian plane and perf^^m simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by coitecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and ir»qualities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound Inequality when it is described in words. They can determine arK^ apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern* 



LEVEL 3S0 



Raasofilns and ProMam Solving Involving Gaomadfc Ralatlonihips, 
AlgaMc EquaOons, and Baglnning Stattttlct and ProbaMHty 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize saentific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition b^ween scientific notation and decimal ncMtlon. in measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perlm^er of rectangles and triangles to solve problems. They can firKi the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures. In geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve proWems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figu''^ to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 
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In data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a simple event. In algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided in a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of tir^r functions and their graphs, as well as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 
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The sundsrd errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within li: 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by M^). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difiisreme between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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The standard errors are preiented in parenlhetet . With about 95 percent ceruinty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, (tenoted by HH). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically signiftcant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Perfonnance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting on the 
performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by race/ethnicity, type 
of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics perfomiance results for BIjick 
juid His|NUiic students from the Virgin Islands are presented ir Figure 6. 

As shown in Figure 6, Black students demonstrated higher average mathematics proficiency 
than did Hispanic students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of Black students than Hispanic students attained level 300. 
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The sundjutl errors are prefented in parentheses. With about 95 percent oertainty* the averse mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest it within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, (knoted by If the confidence intervals for tt^ populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutistically significant difTereiv^ between the populations. 
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FIGURE 7 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ceruinty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a sutistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because to few students attained that level. 
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TYPE OF COMMUNHY 

Figure 8 and Figuit 9 pitsent the malhematics jnofidcocy results for d^th^gnde studoits 
attending iHil^ schook m mitas cfaurffied ts "odMr" (Ti^seare 
the "type of community" groups in the Viipn Islaiuls with Audeat sample large enough 
to be reliably reported.) The results hxdicate that the average «iat*<«T^y«K« perfonnamx of 
the Vtxpn. Islands students attending schools in areas dassifi^ as "other" was hi^ier than 
that of students attending schools in extreme lund areas. 



FIGURE 8 



Average Eigfatih<vnuie Public-School 
Mathematics ProficieDcy by Type of 
OHumunity 
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The sundard error* *re pretenied in p*renihe«s. WiUi about 95 percent ccrutniy, the ivertgc mtthcmatics 
proficiency for each population of interest if within ± 2 standard errors of the estinraicd mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MHl). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there it a 
sutistically significant difference between the populations, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sampte 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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FIGURE 9 



Levels of Eiglitii-Gride Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Type of 
Comniaiity 
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The rtindard errori arc preienlcd in parenthctes. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for ea^h population of interest ii within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent conndence interval denoted by HH^. If the confVdenoe intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistioUIy ^nifkant differenoe lietween the populations. 
Profkiency level 350 is not presented in this Ogure because so few sttxfents attained that level 
f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate deterntination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents ait better educated tend 
to have hi^ m a the mat ic s ptoQaesxy (see Figures 10 and U). In the Vugin Islands, the 
average ma t h em a t ics proficiency of ei^th-grade puUic*school students having at least one 
parent who graduated from oolk^ was ai^xoximately 1 1 points hi^ier that of 
students who reported that iKither parent graduated fiomhi^ school. As shown in Table 
1 in the Intjoductksn, a smaQer percentage of students in the >^igin (21 peicent) 
than in the nation (39 percent) had at teast one parent who graduated fiom colkge. In 
comparison, the percentage of students who reported that ndihet parent paduated from 
hi^ school was IS pocent for the Virgin Islands and 10 peratnt for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 I Avenge Eighth-Gride Public-Seliool 

I Mathemttics Piofideiicy 1^ Parents' Edooition 
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The standird errors tre presented in parenlheicf. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 rtandird errors of the estimated mean {95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by If the confideiK^e intervals for the populations do not ov«rlip. there is a 
statistkalty significant difference between the populations* 
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FIGURE 11 



LcT^ of EigM-Gnide PitUic-Scliool — »— ^ 
Matbematks Profideacy by Paitnts' Educition 
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The sundard errors are preiented in pwentheic*. With about 95 percent cerlajniy, the value 
for each population of interert it within ± 2 sundard errort of the erttmaied peroenuge (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by M-i). If the confidence interval* for the populaUons 
do not overlap, there it a statistically significant dlfFerenoe between the populations. 
Profjcieiwy level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few studenu attained that level. 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, d|^th-gnde males in lia Vagn Islands had a hif^ aNncrage 
mathematics proficiemy than did dghth-grade femafcs in the Vjign Islands. Compared to 
the national results, femaks in the Virgin Islands peifomud lower than females across the 
country; males in the \%gin Islai^ perfonned lower than mates across the covxoxy. 



FIGURE 12 I Average Eighth-Grade PuMic-School 
I Math^natks Profidency by Gender 
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The lumdftrd errors are pretented in parenthefer With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
profideiKy for each population of interest it within ± 2 tundard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confJdenoe interval, denoted by MH). ff the confidence intervals for the populations do not"* overlap, there is a 
statistjcally signiflcant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figuxt 13, there was no difference between the p^centages of males and 
females in the Virgin Islands who attained level 200. The peitxntage of females in the 
Virgin Islands who attained level 200 was smaller than the percentage of females in the 
nation who attained level 200. Also, the peix^tage of males in the Virgin Islands who 
attained level 200 was smaller than the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 
200, 
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FIGURE 13 



Levels of Ei^itfa-Grftde PuUk-School 
M«tlieiiiitics Proiideiicy by Gender 
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The standard errors are presented in pareniheiei. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average malhematici proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval). Proficiency level 350 is not 
presentttl in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
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In addition, there was no difference between the percentages of males and females in the 
Viigin Islands who attained level 300. The percentage of females in the Yagn Islands who 
attained level 300 was smaller than the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 300. Also, the percentage of males m the Ytxffn Idands who attained level 300 was 
smaller than the percentage of males in the nation who attuned level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of rantent area perforaoiancc by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE 3 I Eiglitli-Gnule Poblk-Scliooi Matto 

I Content Area Perfonnance by Sul^palations 



AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY OF STUDENTS 
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The $t«n<J»rd errors of the eftlmated «tttl«ic$ appew in parenthefes. U can be ftid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interett, the value for the entire population is within i 2 itandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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TABLE 3 I Eightb-Grade PubUc-Scliool Matiienuitics 
(continued) | Content Am Perfomuuice by SiibpopiiUitioii$ 
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The stindard errors of the cstimiicd fUti*iic« tppeir in parentheses. U can be aid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE HATION'S 




PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students' 
Matlieniatics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instniction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students p.i xating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools wei^ 
asked to complete questioimaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for imderstanding information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data carmot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students* mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instrxictional content, instructiorial practices^ teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate laming and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Thiou^ the questionnaires administoed to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational jM-actices jmvalent in American schools and 
dasaooms. In many instances, however, ihac findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or niucational researchers' suggestions about what strategies wor^ * : to help 
^udmts leam. 

^ For example, research has indicated new and more success ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands^n activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom woik is still dominated by 
textbooks or woricshc ^s. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future acadcanic achieveo^t. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
televirion than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five ch^ters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional contmt and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is delivered. Clu^>ter 5 is devotnl to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 

In response to the rantinijing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students^ ^ucators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforais that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revidons in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved te:ctbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school nuthematics progranis.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Virgin Islands public schools and their relationship to 
students' proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and staffing. Some 
of the salient results are as follows: 

» About half of the eighth'^grade students m the Virgin Islands (52 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



' Curtis McKnight. et il,. Ths Vndirachlevtng Curriculum: Assessing School Mathematics fYom an 
International Perspective. A National Report on the Second International Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL: Stipe* Publishing C'^r ^tny, 1987). 

Lynn Steen» Ed. Everybody Counts, A Report to the Nation on the future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
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In the Vii^ lalaiuls, 85 percrat of the students could t«ke «n algebn 
course in eigjhth grade for iu^ school course i^bcement or credit 

Many of the students in the ^^i^n Islands (81 percent) were taus^it 
mathematics by teachers who teach only one subject. 

About half (45 percent) of the students in the Virgin Islands were typically 
tau{^t matl^snatks in a class that was grouped by matlMmatics abiUty. 
Alxlity grouinng was more prevalent across the natiim (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 I Mathematics Policies and Practices in 

i Virgin Islands EigiitlhGrade Public Schools 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics ^PP^^r in parenihefcf. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
oeruinty ihai» for etch population of interest, the value for the entire populttion is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 

To i^ace students' mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it u necessaxy 
to examine the extent to which ei^th graders in the Vngni Islands are taking mathematics 
courses. Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in the Virgin Islands were taking 
es^th-grade mathmiasks (8S percent) than were taking a course in 
pre-algebn or algebra (9 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were 
taking oiglbth-grade WMthemattcs and 34 penmt were taking a course in 
pie-aigebra or algebra. 

• Students in the Virgin Islands who wne enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
cotuses exhibited hig^ average mathematics profickncy than did those 
who were in d|^-grade matlwmatics courses. TIus result is not 
unexpected since it is assimied that students enrolled in i»e«alget»a and 
algebra courses may be the nusre able students who have already maalcned 
the gmeral dg|ith-gtade mathematics curnculum. 



TABLES 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 
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The fUftdtfd errors of ihe estimated suUstics »ppeir in parcnthcset. It can be t»id with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the valtie for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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Fuither, fiiom Table AS in the Data Appmdbu!^ 

• About the same penxntage of females (8 percent) and males (9 p»cent) 
in the Yirgn Islands were enrolled in pie-algebni or algebia courses. 

• In the Virgin Islands, 9 portent of Black students and S percent of 
Hispanic students were enrolled in {m-algebra or algebn course* 

• Simflariy, 8 percent of students attending schools in areas dassfied as 
"other" and 11 pocent in schools in extreme nual areas wera enrolfed in 
pre-algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship betwera homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homeworic each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teadim' and 
students' responses, rcspartivdy. 

According to their teachers* the greatest pen^tage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in the Virgin Islands ^>ent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; 
according to the students, the greater percentage spent IS minutes doing mathematics 
homeworic each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest perccmtage 
of students spent either IS or 30 minutes doing mathematics homeworic each day, while 
students reported spending either IS or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their tetchm (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

* In the Virgin Islands, 3 percent of the students ^nt no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
10 percent of the students in the Virgin Islands and 4 percrat of the 
students in the nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework 
each day. 



^ For every Ubic in the body of the report that mcludes enimites of average proficiency, the Oau Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the restUts for tl^ four subpopuUtions raoe/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education tevel, and gemier. 
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• The results by race/ethnichy show that 10 percent of Black students and 
13 percent of Himanic students s]pent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework eadi day. In compuison, 3 percent of Black students and 
4 percent of Hispanic students spent no time ^ing mathematics 
homeworic. 

• In addition, 13 percent of students attending schools in areas classified as 
"other" and 2 percent in schoob in extreme rural areas ^lent an hour or 
more on matlunnatscs homewotk daily. In compaxison» 2 percent of 
students attending schools in areas classified as ''other" and 7 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas spent no tune doing mathematics homewotk. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homeworic 
Each Day 
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The sundAM errors of the esUmated sutiftics appear in parentheiet. It can be takl with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for ea<* population of Interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for tl» sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the varijibility of this estimated mean proficiency. Sampte size U insufficient to permit a 
reUabie estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE? 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Tliey 
S|»enl on Mattonatics Homework Eadi Diy 



PERCENTAGE Of STUt^NTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



ISM NAEP TRIAL STATE AStEf tllEKT 



At>cut haw much tim& do you utMfty 
spend each day on m^them&tK^ 
homowork? 



15 minutM 

48 mfaiutef 

An tiour Of inoni 







• (0.?) 


8S1 ( 9J) 


3S( 1.5} 
219 ( M} 


91 ( 2j0) 
264 1 iJ») 


»{ 1.1} 
220 { 1.1} 


32 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 1.0) 


1»{ 1.1} 
217 ( 1 J) 


16 ( IX)} 
2e6( 1.8) 


18 f 08} 
214 ( 1.9) 


12 ( 1.1) 
2»( 3.1) 



The fUiuUfd errors of the estimated tutistks appear in parenthetes. It can be taid with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest^ ihc value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errort 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix): 

^ In the Virgin Islands, relatively few of the sttidents (8 percent) reported 
that they spent no time each day on mathonatics homeworic, compared to 
9 pCTcent for the tiation. Moreover, 18 percent of the students in the 
Virgin Islands and 12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or 
more each day on mathematics homework. 

• The results by race/ethnicity show that 19 percent of Black students and 
16 percent of Hispanic students spent an hotir or more on mathematics 
homework each day. In companson, 8 percent of Blade students and 
7 percent of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics 
homework* 
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In addition, 18 percent of students attending schools in aieas clasj&d as 
"other" and 16 percent in sdiools in extreme rural areas spent an houx or 
more on malhematk» homework daily. In amjparison, 7 percent ot 
students attend schooU in areas classified as "othw** and 9 percent m 
schools in extreme rural areas spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRVCnONAL EMPHASK 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Maihcmalics (NCTM). 
students should be Uught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, jwobaWUty, geometry, and 
measurement.' Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to neasure 

students' knowledge, skills, and un«fcrstandings in these various content areas ~ regardless 
cf the type of mathanatics class in which they were enrolled thi teachera of the assessed 

students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to »vc specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
studente' opportunity to leam the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers woe asked whether they planned to place "heavy." 
"moderate." or "little or no" emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics coiresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbcw and Operatioiis, Teachers were asked about emplmis plau«d on 
five topics: whole number operations, common JractJons, decunai 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 



• Geometry. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic; 
geometry. 

• DaU Anafyrfs. Statfcrtks, and Probabttity. Teachers were askaj abom 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probabihty and 



Statistics. 



♦ Algebni wA Functkms. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



* Nation^ Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum ar^d Bvafuailon Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: NaUonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 19S9). 
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The responses of the as^ssed students' tethers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a ncvf variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to Iwavy emi^iasis" responses, 2 to "modenite 
emphasis" re^nses, and 1 to "little or no emi^usis" mponses. Each teacher's n^nses 
wtav then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table S provides the results for the extreme eateries 'lieavy emj^uuds" and "little or 
no emi^iasis" - and the avoage student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for exami^, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Stwtents whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had hitler proficiency in this content area than students v/box teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers fdaced heavy instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than 
students whose teachors placed Httle or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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TABLES I Teacben' Reports on tlK Empluisis Given to 
I Specific Mithemtttes Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCiENCV 



1M9 HAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



TMcfMr '§mfKmtit' ca^gorfs fiy 



l^vy omphwMs 
Little or no wnptMSis 



Hesvy empOcsis 
Uttia or no emphasis 

Oeonwtry 

Heavy emptrasis 

Uttie or no emphasts 

Data Analysis. Slati^es, and PrabaMfty 
Heavy anphasts 

Uttie Of no WTipnasis 

Alssbfa and Functions 
Heavy emphasis 

Uttie or no emphasis 



«{ 1.1) 
227 ( 1.1) 

19 { 0$) 
242 ( 23) 



95 ( OJ) 
216 ( li) 

19 { 04) 

812 i Z3) 



11 { 05' 
218 ( 1.0) 
51 ( 1.0) 
l4 



222 ( 



11 { OA) 
187 ( 24) 

88 ( 1.0) 
188 1 1J) 



47 ( 04) 

227 ( 1.0) 

18 ( 0.7) 
208 { 34) 



481941 

2e0( 14) 

1$( 8.1) 
287 ( 94) 



17 < iJO) 
890 ( 54) 

93 ( 44} 
872 { 44) 



28 ( 34) 
200 ( 3.2) 

21 ( 94) 
2041 94) 



14 ( 2.2) 
208 ( 44) 

53 { 4,4) 
201 ( 84) 



48 ( 34) 
275 ( 24) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



The ftaraUrd errors of the ettimsted sutisucs appear in parenthetes. It can be sakl with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interet t. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category it not included. 
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SUMMARY 

AhlK)ug)i many types of mathematics kaming can take place outside of the school 
eaviromnent, there are some toinc areas that Aiidmts are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus. studenU are taught in school becomes an important 
deteimioaat of their achievement 

The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• About half of the ei^th-gra& students in the Vir^ Islands (52 percent) 
were in public schools what mathematics was identi&d as a spcaai 
priority. This conqNues to 63 p erce n t for the nation. 

• In the Virgin Islands, 8S percent of the students could take an algebra 
course in eighth grade for m^-school coune i^accment or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in the Vir^ Islands were taking 
ei^th-grade mathematics (88 percoit) than were taking a course in 
pre-algcbra or algebra (9 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were 
taking dghth-grade maUiematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-^etnra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public sdioob in the Virgjn Islands spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homewoiic each day; according to the students, most of them qpent IS 
minutes doing ma^ematics homeworic each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the Iwgest percentage of students spent either 15 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported cither 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In the Wgin Islands, relatively few of the students (8 percent) reported 
that they spent no time each day on- mathematics homework, compared to 
9 percent for the nation. Moreover, 18 perrent of the students in the 
\%gtn Islands and 12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or 
more each day on mathematics homework. 

'•> • Students whose te^hen placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebia 
and Functions hsd hij^er proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers piac^ little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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CHAPTER 4 




How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teadia:s facilitate learning through a variety of imtnictional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, sdecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.^ 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms* 



AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constraint! by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed* 



* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Coundl of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the I>aU Appendix: 



In the Vin^ Islands, 0 pensent of the ei^th-gFKle sludents had 
mathematics teachers who reported gettmg al of tlw resources th^ needed, 
while 66 pocent of the students wot tmi^t by teachers who got only 
«MBe or MBf of tltf resources th^needed^ Across the natbn, these figiues 
were 13 per c e n t and 31 percen t, respectively. 

In the Virgin Islands, 0 p er c e n t of Audents attending schoob in areas 
classified as ^other*' and 0 percent in sc!m»1s in extreme rural areas had 
mathematics teachers who got all the resources th^ needed. 

By comparison, in the Virgin Islands, 65 perc e n t of students attending 
sdiools in areas classified as "other'' and 69 percent in schools in extreme 
rural areas were in classrooms where only some or no resources wm 
avaSable. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCtENCY 



law NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSEttMENT 



Nation 



Which of the Miowing smtements is true 
et^ut how we!! supp!ie0 you ere by your 
schooi system with the tttstrueUonel 
meteriets end other resources you need 
to teech your c/ass? 



I gat aH tha rM04aeat f natd. 



i gat meat of Ilia 



f got somo or nono of the rosourcos I nood. 



0( 0^) 

I ♦♦•^ 

34 ( OM) 
223 ( 1.1) 

eec 0.6} 

216 ( 0^) 



13 ( 2^) 

265 ( 2Ja) 

31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( iA) 



The sundtrd etrort of the eitinuted cutitticf appew- in ptrenthetet. It can be iaid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, fc each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instiuctional activities that facilitate students' mathematics »«ming Increasing 0^ use 
of "haiuls-on" examples with rancrete materials and pladng problems in real-worid 
contexts to help children constnict iisdul meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended aj^noadm.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
ma th e m a t ics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides infomiation on xnaterials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

Ai^rding to their teachers: 

• About half of the ^udents in the X^igin Islands (S3 percent) woriced 
mathonatics proMems in small groups at least onx a week; some never 
worked mathematics imiblems in small groups ( 12 percent). 

• The laigest percentage of the students (65 percent) used objects Hke rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than onw a w^; some never 
used sudi objects (15 percent). 

• In the Islands, 84 percent of the ^udents were assigned problems 
from a mathematics textbook almost every day; 6 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About half of the students (49 perc^t) did proUems from worksheets at 
least several times a week; ^ut one-quarter did worisshect problems less 
than weekly (22 percent). 



' Thomas Romberg, "A Common Curriculum for Mjiihematic*." fndivU^al Differences and the Common 
Curriculum: Eighty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Stu<fy of Education (Chicago, IL; 
University of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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TABLE 10 



Teadiers' Reports on Patterns of Mithemttics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 RAEP TRIAL STATE AMEMMENT 



Virgin Mandi 



About ftow 0/(9fl do sbK^nts work 
problem tn snw// groupsf) 



At ttitst one* a WMk 



LMS than ones a «MMk 



About flow ott0n do studants use objects 
liko rutors, counting blocks, or gsomotric 
solids? 



At iM^ onca a waak 
Lass ttian onca a ««a«k 



S3( as; 
311 ( m; 

se( a?) 

233 { 1.1) 

12 ( OA) 
315 ( \A) 



20 ( 1^) 
214 ( 1^} 

8S( i2) 
220 ( 0.8) 

15 ( OJ) 
222 ( 1A) 



50( 4^) 
290 ( 3 J) 

43 ( 4.11 
264 ( 23) 

l( 3J0) 
277 ( 54)1 



22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( a2) 

aB( 3.0) 
2831 1.0) 

9{ 2.6) 
262 ( Sm 



The tundsrd errort of the eftimated tutittic* appetr in parenthetet. It can be nid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aDow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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TABLE 11 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instructioii 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL STATI AMEtSMCNT 



Abwit how o(t»n tlo 9tu<t$nt$<io problem 
from textbooks? 



About tiow often do studonts do probfom 
on workMtteats? 



20t( 1J) 



21S 



*9 ( 0.7) 
310 1 OJ) 

S9( 0J6) 
337 ( 1^) 

22 {OM) 
2S»( 14) 



7 I 1 J) 
SW I S.1}l 



34{ 34) 
2SS( 3-3} 

33( 34) 
300 i 3^) 

32 ( 3^) 
374 ( 3.7) 



The lUUMUrd error* of the ettinuited tutiitict appear in parenthetes. It can be isid with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In the YiTgsi Islands, 51 pescent of the students reported never woridng mathematics 
problems in sanaS groups (see TaUe 12); 34 percent of the stiidents woriced mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



Vfrginfilamk 



How ottan do you work in small groups 
In your mMttiamatlcs dass? 



Lms IhMi A wifk 







34(141 




214 i IJO) 


2S6(2<7i 


IB ( 0.7» 


»{ U) 


224 ( 1^) 


m ( 2,0) 


51 ( 1.21 


44( 2J) 


210 ( om 


261 { 1J) 



The fundard errors of the estimated suUstict tppetr in p^renthetes. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vahJC for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining tk subpopulations (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

• In the ykpn Islands, 33 percent of students attending schools in areas 
classified as "other"' and 34 percent in schools in extreme rural areas 
worked in small groups at least once a week. 

• Further, 32 percent of Black students and 37 percent of Hispanic stud«its 
worked mathraiatics problems in small groups at least once a week. 

« Females were less likely than males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least onc^ a week (30 percent and 37 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to lepoit on the firequency with v^iich tt iy tued objects 
such as nslen, countuig UocJcs, or geometfic solids. Table 13 below «ad Table A 13 in the 
Data A]^}endix numnarize these data: 

• More than hatfofthe students in the Yunn Islands (56 penxnt)iMSVCT 
mathematical objects; 25 peicent used these objects at feast once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at teast once a wedc by 28 pereent of 
students attending schools in areas clasafied as '"other" aiKi 15 pereent in 
schools in extnxne fund areas. 

• Mal^ were more likely than females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (30 pereent ai^ 21 pereent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 26 percent of Black students and 25 percent of Hispanic 
students use^ mathematical objects at least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Re{iorts on tlie Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS °ROFtCIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE AflSEStMCNT 



Vfrffn Mandi 



How onan do you work wiO) objacts tiko 
rulers, counting blocks, or geometric 
setkis In your mattiemetics cImss? 



At l«ast one* a «vMl( 



Lms ttian one* a wscfc 



25( 08) 
219 ( 1.4) 

18 { 1.0) 
32S i 1.3) 

5e( 1.1) 
21S { OA) 



ml 3J) 



31 ( 15) 

sfle( 13) 

^1 lij 



The ttancUrd errors of the eftimftted tutitticf appear in parentheief. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each poptilatson of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 ftaitdard errort 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of ei^th-gratk public-school students in the Viigui Islands who frequently 
woiked matlumatks piohtems from teitbooks (Tahte 14) or woricsheets (Table IS) 
imHcate that these materials play a major role in mathanattcs teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frn^uency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• About three-quarters of the stiKlents in the >%gtn Islands (73 percent) 
worked mathematics problems from textbooks ahm}st every day, compared 
to 74 percent of the students in the ml&on. 

• Textbooks woe used almost every day by 73 percent of students attendmg 
schools in areas classiiSed as "other" and 70 percoit in schools in extmne 
rural areas. 



TABLE 14 



Students' Reports on tbe Frequency of 
Mathemirtics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1880 NAEP TRUU. STATE AMEtSMflfT 



Vipgin Mandi 



Nation 



How oft»n ao you do mawomattcs 

problem from textbooks in your 
mMthomatics cl»ss? 



About onc« a «Mtfc orl«n 



73 ( 1.4) 
220 i 0.7) 

17 ( OJ) 
2ie { 1j5) 

10 ( 1.1) 
207 ( 1.0) 



74 ( 
2e7( 



1-0) 
1.2) 



14 ( OJS) 
252 ( 1.7) 

12 ( 1 J) 
242 ( 45) 



The sundtrd errors of the estimated tutiitics appesr in psrentbewt. U can be Mid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of istereit. the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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And, for the fieqiKQcy of woiioheet usage (Table 15 and Table AIS in the Data 
Appoidix): 

• Less than half of the students in the Vk;^ Islands (38 peroent) used 
woxksheets at le^ss, sevaal times a weeJc, compared to 38 percent in tl» 
nation. 

• Woriul^ets weie used at least several times a week by 40 percent of 
students attending schools in areas classified as "other" and 34 percent in 
schools in extreme niral areas. 



TABLE 15 



Studeats' R^iorts on the Frequency of 
Matbenutks Workdteet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NA£P TRIAL STATE AtSCtiMENT 



NaOan 



How oftsA do you do mattsmMtlcs 
probl9ms on workshetts in your 
m*ttt0matiC9 ciau? 



At IWMt MViral tintM a WMk 
About one* a wMfc 
UMttMnwMMy 



3a( 

212 ( 



1.0! 



30 ( 15) 
222 { 1.1) 

^{ 1.3) 
282 ( 1.1) 



3a ( 2A) 

" 2.2) 



253( 

2S 
281 



1-2) 
1.4) 



37 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1.0) 



The tUnd«rd errors of the estimated tutittk» appear in parenthetes. It can be caid with atwut 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interec t, the valtie for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instniction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Cmaiiarteoii of Students' and Teadiers' Refiorts 
on Patterns of and Materials for Matbematks 
Instruction 



PEIiCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



IMONMPTMAL STATE 



PM$rm of dimroom 



PifMfll9^ of tllMtlllt WtlO 



At fMsl ono8 • week 
L6» then once • week 
Never 



I efefecti Woe fulofiy ootintins 
Mecta. eri 



At ieest once e week 
Less thin once a week 
Never 



fAMt§rmis for mam^mMUcs 



PtfcefifiQi of tiiieofilt «iho 
me e eMthoiMttcs t tr rt l wh rf t 

Almost every dey 
Several times • week 
About once e %veek or fees 



Poitsenteea ol 



At least severti times « we<^ 
AtXHJt once • week 
than weekly 



( 14) 

OlT} 
9t( 1^} 



90 1 



SS( OjB) 
96(0.7) 
12( Oy« 



20 
OS 

1« 



OS) 



73 ( U) 
17 ( 0^) 
10 ( 1.1) 



36 ( 1^) 
30 ( 15) 
32 ( 1^ 



04 ( OS) 



4fl ( 0.7) 
28 ( 0.S) 
22 i 04) 



as (241 
2S ( 14: 

44( 2j: 



2S( 1J) 

31 ( 1^2) 
41 ( 2.2) 



74 ( 1 J) 
14 ( OA) 
12 14 



36 ( 24) 
25 ( 1J) 

37 ( 24) 




22 ( 8.7) 
S»( t» 
0( 2« 



62 ( 14) 

31 { 3.1) 
7 14 



34 ( 34) 
33 ( 34) 
32 ( 34) 



The ttandard errori of the estimated ttatinies appear in parenthetes. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of hiterett, the value for the entire population is within :i: 2 cundard errors 
of the estimate for the tangle. 
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SUMMARY 

Because dassroom instnurtional time is typically limited, teacfaen need to make the best 
posable use of what is known about efiEective instructional ddivcry practices and resource* 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and woikshects continue to play a major role in 
mathematics trarhing, Ahhoiigh there is some evident that other instnxctional resoui^ 
$xd practices are emeti^g, they are not yet commonplace. 

Accofding to the students' matbematks teachers: 

« About half of the students in the Virgin Islands (S3 percent) worked 
mathematics prot^ems in small ponps at least once a week; some never 
woriced in small groups (12 parcent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (65 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blodcs, or geometric shapes less than onn a week, and some 
never tised such objects (15 pen^t). 

• In the Virgin Islands, S4 pm^oit of the students were assigned problems 
from a mathematics textbook almost every day; 6 percent woriced textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About half of the students (49 percent) did problems from woricsheets at 
least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (22 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In the Virgin Islands, 51 percent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 34 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in miall groups at least once a week. 

• More than half of the students in the Virgin Islands (56 pen^t) never used 
mathematical objects; 25 perpoit us^ these objects at least onc^ a week. 

• About thn^-quarters of the students in the Virgin Islands (73 percent) 
work^ mathematics problems fiom textbooks almost every day, compute 
to 74 percent of students in the nation. 

• Less than half of the students in the Virgin Islands (38 percent) used 
woricshttts at least several times a week, compared to 3S percent in the 
nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 



How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation dulk are vital, calculators -* and, to a lesser extent, ramputers -* 
have drastically changed tl^ methods that can be used to poform calculations. Calculators 
axe important tools for mathematics md students need to be ^ibk to ux than wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become piofi(^t in the use of calculators to 
fire them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.' The increasing availaHlity of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices* 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculator, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators* Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities; 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



• Naiiontl Asjessmcni of Educational Progress, Mathematics Objecth/es 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: 
Educationa} Testing Service, 198S). 

National Couna! of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Virgin Islands eighth-grade public schools' policies with 
re^rd to calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 p«mjt across the nation, 3 percent of the students 
in the Vir^ Islands had teachers who allowed calculaton to be used for 
tests. 

• A smaller percentage of students in the Virgin Islands than in the nation 
had teachers who pennitted uniestiicted use of calculators (1 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 1 Teachers' Reports of Virgin Islands Policies on 
1 Calculator Use 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 


1M0 NAEP TRIAL f TATE ASSESilMEMT 


Vlrgfci Mandi 


Nation 


Percentage of e^ghthiiratfe students in puMtc 
schools whose teachers permit the unrettricM 
uee of cliculitoff 

Percentage of dghth-grade stiKienm In putXic 
schools whose teachers p«^it the tiea of 
ealoulirtofii tor tests 

Percentage of eighth-grade sUKfents in puMtc 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have access to oMctaalart owned tv the aclieof 


Pemmaye ywoentafi 

1 ( OA) IS ( 34) 

3 ( 0.0) 33 ( 4.5) 
25( 1.0) 50 ( 4.6) 



The fUndard crrort of the csiimited gutiftics appear in parenthcies. It can be fakf with about 95 percent 
certainty ihal» for each population of tnicrcft, the value for tlw entire population it within ± 2 standard errorf 
of the crtimaie for il» aampfc. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCinUTORS 

In the Vifgm Islands, most students or theiffiunfo percent) owned cakulatoxs (Table 
18): however, fewer students (40 percent) had teadierswix) explained the use of calculators 
to them. From Tabk A18 in the Data Appendix: 

• In the Vti^n Islands, 41 percent of Black students and 36 percent of 
Ifispanic students had teachers who explained how to use them. 

• Femaleswereaslikely as males to have th? use of calculators exfdained to 
them (38 percent and 42 percent, rBqpectiv,«ly). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Wlietlier Tbey Own t 
CaSculitor and Wbetbo* Tlieir Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTACE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPICIENCY 



18i0 NAEP TRIAL tlATC AtSEtSKKNT 



VlilinMandi 



Nadon 



Do you or your Uimily own « calculator? 



VM 



No 



Doos your maViBmatics teaehor axptain 
how to usoa calcuiator for mathematics 
prot>t9ms? 



Vm 
No 



02 ( 09) 
318 ( 04) 

20« ( 1.7) 



40 { 1.4) 
217 ( 1.2) 



Q0( 
219 ( 



1^1 
OJ) 



071 
263( 



OA) 
1^1 



3( 0^) 
234 ( 34) 



48 ( 24) 
3»i 1.7) 

51 ( 24) 
290 ( 14) 



The itandmrd errors of the e«tim»i«d tutittict appear in p»renthei«f . It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for eadi population of intertft, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously noted, cakiilatori can free sti^ents from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate in^ead on jnoUem sotvxog and other important sldUs and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, sf ^tais were asked how frequently (never, 
sometimes, ahnoat always) tl»y used c&^v ^rs for working prohtes in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In the Virgin Islands, 21 perrent of iht students never used a calculator to 
work promems in class, while S3 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (13 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 33 percent who almost alwiQrs used one. 

• About one*quarter of the students (27 percent) never used a calculator to 
take quizzes or tests, while 35 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Rejiorts on the Use of a Cilculator 
for Probleiii Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Virgin Mand* 


NaUon 







How oiton do you use » ctlculttor for tha 
following tnki7 



Working proMamt (n dan 

Almost always 

Never 

Doing pfoManM at itonia 

Almost always 

Never 

Taking quizna or tatts 

Almost always 

Never 



and 



M( 1.1) 

214 ( 0.6) 
21 ( 1.0) 
233 ( 1.7) 



33 ( 1J!) 

212 ( 1.4) 

13 ( 1.0) 

227 ( 2.9) 



3S< 1.5) 
212 ( 1.2) 

27 ( 1.1) 
232 ( 1.6) 



254 ( 1J) 

23 ( 1.8) 
272 { 1.4) 



■:si ( 1.8) 

19 { 0.9) 
263 ( 1.9) 



27 ( 1.4) 
253 ( 2/4) 

30 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 1.3) 



The ftandftrd errors of the estimated itatiilics »ppe»r in p»renihe«». It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of tl» esUmate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is oot included. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Pait of the Trial State Asataamaal sna deagoed to investigiae whether students kxiow when 
the use of a caknilator is helpful and when it is not. Theie wot seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessn^t; however, each stwkait took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven seOions, students were gven cal c ula to rs to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and prsc^ on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessnwnt. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as "calculator-active" items that is, 
items that required the student to use tlu calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as "c^culator-inactive" items items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. Howcvct, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator swrtions were categorized into two groups: 

• High " students vho used the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calc. *ator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other " students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 2Q and Tidsle A20 in the Data Appendix are hi^ili^ted below: 

• A smaller percentage of students in tl^ Vii:^ Islands were in the Hi^ 
group than were in the Other group. 

• A smaller percentage of males than females were in the Hi^ group. 

• In addition, 34 pen^t of Black students and 30 pen»nt of Hispanic 
students were in the High group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Virgin Mandi 





33 ( 1 J) 42 { 1.3) 
223 ( 1.2) 272 ( 1.6) 

87 ( 1.5) 55 ( 1J1) 
216 ( 1.0) 255 ( 1.5) 


'Catculator-use' group 


— . , 

High 

OdMT 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisifct appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of uiterest. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estmate for the sampte. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the prevalence of inei^yensive calculators, it may no longer be necosaiy or uaeiul to 
devote large portbns of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this tinu<onsuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topks, such as i»x>l^»n solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across tl» nation, 3 percent of tlu students 
in the ^^r^ Islands had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for 
tests. 

• A smaller percentage of students in the Virffsi Islands than in the nation 
had teadhers who pennitted imre^ricted use of calculators (1 p e r c e n t and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In the Virgin Islands, most students or their families (92 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (40 percent) had teachers who 
explainoi the use of calculators to them. 

• In the Virgin Islands, 21 percent of the students never used a calculator to 
work problems in class, white 53 percent almost always did, 

• Some of the sttidents (13 pocent) never us«l a calculator to woik 
problems at home, compaied to 33 percent who almost always used one. 

• About one-quarter of the students (27 percent) never used a calculator to 
take quizzes or tests, while 35 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who 1$ Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outrames has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their ^ort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.^ Many states have begun to raise teaci^ o»tification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In the Virgin Islands, 37 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teachors who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degTK. This compares to 44 pen^t for students across the 
nation* 

« About half of the students (51 percent) had mathematics teachen who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were tauj^it by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• About half of the students (52 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 pen^t for the nation. 



^ NiUonal Council of Teachers of Mtlhcmttics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Resion, VA: Nstional Coundl of Teachers of Mathematics^ 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade PubUc-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 MCP TRIAL STATE AMESSIKNT 











Bachelor's degree 

Master's or s^aitst's ctogree 

Ooctonto or professional degree 


P( 




S6(41) 
42{4l| 

M U\ 


Paixiantifa af skidaiils iNheae niaMiaiiiMfca laicJian liava 
ths mkwrtnj inpai oC taacWmi carttffftttt Ihaf art 
leooi^iind by the Vh^pin Manda 








No regular certification 

Regular certiflcitton but less U^n the Nghest avaiiahie 
Highest c^mcallon avaJlabfe (permanent or long-term) 


41 ( i.m 

51 ( 07) 


4 ( 11) 
89| 4^) 

^( ^ 


Vie lOTOWina lypea or laacnaia oanmciMsa mM an 
far nflni rail litf the Vkein Manda 








Mathematics (mtddle sdxMi or secondary) 
Education (elementary or mkklle school) 


521 
231 
2S| 


0.7) 

: 0^) 

07) 


54 ( 21) 
12 ( 2J) 
41 1^) 



The flaiKUrd errors of the estimated sutislici appeir in parenlhcfCf . It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for etch population of interest, the vahie for the entire population is within ± 1 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-qtiality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds more specifically^ their undeipaduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachors' responses to questions concexning their undergnduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In the Yufpn Islands, 56 per c ent of the ei^th*grade publioschool students 
were be^ tai^ mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate 
major in mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across 
the nation had mathematics teaoiers with the same major. 

• Some of the ei^uh-grade puUic«school students in the Viijpn Islands 
(19 percent) were Ui#it mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathenoatics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers ynho majomi in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undei^duate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



laOO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSUOIT 



VMn MindB 



Njttton 



What was your undergnduat* major? 



Education 



What was your graduate nrajor? 



MattMIMtiCS 

Eduetiton 

OtfMT or no graduat* Ittvfi ttudy 



se { 0.7) 

15 ( 0.4) 
30 ( 0.7) 



19 ( OJ) 
28 { 0.7) 
54 ( 0.S) 



43 ( 3J) 
35 ( 3J) 
22 ( 3.3) 



PoKonlaga 



22 ( 3.4) 
3A( 33) 
40 ( 3.4) 



The fUndard errori of the ettimkted rt»li»tic« appear in parenihetes. It can be lakl with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within : 2 fUndard errors 
of the estimate for the cample. 
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Teacl»n' responses to qt^stkms conceming their in-setvioe trauung for tlie year up to the 
Trial Stale Assessment (Tabk 23) show that: 

• In the Virgin Islands, 26 percent of the eighth-grade putdic-school students 
had t^KlKTS who q>ent at least 16 hours on tn*servke education dedicated 
to mathematics or the teadung of mathematics, Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teadwrs ^iA» spent at least thai much time 
on smiiar types of in-sovice training. 

• Ahout one<|uarter of the students in the Vir^n Islands (25 percent) had 
mathematics teadurs who qwnt no time on in*sexvioe educatiMi devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 of 
the students had mathematics toKlhers who spaaX no time on similar 
in-service training. 

TABLE 23 | Teicbers' Reports on Their In-Smke Tnuning 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



laiO HAEP TRIAL STATE AMEtSMCNT 



During U)9 iBtt ytar, ftow much time In 
total tttve you spent on tn-service 
eaueation in ntatttemettcs or the teaching 
of mathemattcs? 



Oiwto1Shaur> 
IS hourt or Rwr* 



25 ( 0,6) 
49 ( OM) 
20 ( 0.7) 



11 { 2.1) 
51 ( 4.1) 
38 ( 3.8) 



The sumdxrd errorc of the estimated sutiitla appear in parenthetet. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interen, il» value for the entire population ii within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Recent results from international studks have shown that students from the United States 
do not conqme favorably ^ivith ^muknts fiom otter nali(^ in mathematics and science 
achievement.^^ Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievenrat in mathematics ami uimx is much lower than edmators and the puUic 
would Uke it to be.'^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-quaKficd teadiers> When 
performance differences across states and territories are described« variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further eiqploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of otdentials will be effective teachm; 
however, it is likdy that relevant training and experi<m(^ do cx>ntribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and e:q>erience reveals that: 

• In the Virgin Islands, 37 p^cent of the assessed students were being taught 
by mathematics teachers who reported having at least a ma^'s or 
education specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students 
across the nation. 

• About half of the students (51 pereent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available* This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathraiatics teachers who were (^rtified at the hijhest level available in 
their stales. 

• In the Virgin Islands, 56 percent of the eighth*grade public-school students 
were being tau^t mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate 
major in mathematicf^. In comp^^rison, 43 percent of the students across 
the nation had mathematics teach;:irs with the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in the Virgin Islands 
(19 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the ration, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archie E, Lapoinle, Nancy A, Mead, and Gary W. Phillips. A World of Dlfftirences. An international 
Assessment of Matfiematics and Science (Princeton, NJ: Center for the Assef srmcni of Educational Progress, 
Educational Testing Service^ 

Ina V.S. MuUis. John A, Dowy, Eugene H. Ovecn, and Gary W. Phillips, 7^^ State of Mathematics 
Achievement NAEP's 1990 4ssessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Princeton, NJ: 
National Assessment of Educational ProgM/ is, Educational Testing Service, 1991). 
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• In the Vilgin Islands, 26 percent of the ei^th-grade pubEc-school students 
had teachers who spent at least 16 houn on in-servke education dedicated 
to mathematics or the teadiing of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the s^u^ts had tew^hers vilbo spent at least that much time 
on similar types of tn-seivice training. 

* About oneHjuarter of the indents in the Yix^ Islands (25 percent) had 
mathematics teacl»rs who spent no time on m-s«fvice eduoiUon devoted 
to mathcmatfcs or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of 
the students had mathematics teachers who spent no time on sunilar 
in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influoiK^ students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Panmts and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to learn and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics profidency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATCEIALS IN THE HOME 



The number and types of reading and le&renoe «wat>w«t» |n the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and tchooling. Students paitic^Mting in the Trial 
State As s es smen t were asked about the availability of newspapers, magiusines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiatcy associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Tabk 24 and TaMe 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Reports on Types of Resding 
Miteriab in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAI. STATE ASSEtSIIHIT 



Virgin Mandi 



Does your tamlly tmva, or rKoiv0 on 9 
r&gufar tmsis, any of the following /terns: 
moro Vjan 25 books, »n eneyciopedHi, 
nowspMpers. m»g»zlnes? 



Zero to two typtt 
ThrMtypM 
Four typM 



24 ( 1.1) 
212 ( 1.3} 

96 ( 1J) 
218 { 1^) 

40 ( 1.4) 
223 ( 1.2) 



21 ( 1^) 
244 { 2Ja) 

30 ( iJO) 
25a ( 1.7) 

4«{ 1.3) 
272 ( 13) 



The «und«rd errors of the eitimated statittict appear in parenthe«et. it c«n be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of intere»t. the vahie for the entire population is within i 2 nandard errori 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for the Virgin Islands reveal that: 



• Students in the Viipn Islands who had all four of these types of materials 
in the home showed hi^er mathematics proficiency than did stw!ents with 
zero to two types of materials. This is amilar to the results for the nation, 
where students who had all four types of materials showed hi^er 
mathematics proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• About the same peicentage of HisjMuiic students had aU four types of these 
reading materials in their homes as did Black students. 

• About the same percentage of students attending sclwols in areas classified 
as "other" as in extreme rural areas had all four types of these reading 
materials in their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching b generally ieen as detracting from tin» spent on educational 
pursuits. Students partic^>ating an the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Tabk 25). 



TABLE 25 I Students' Repoits OH tlie Amotmt of Time Spent 
I Watdiing Television Etch Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP HUM. STATE ASSESSMENT 



Virgin fstan* 



How much talavtston do you usually 
watci) BMCti day? 



Om hour or IMS 
T«w> hours 
Throo hourt 
Four to tiw hours 
Six hours ormors 





an 


i 

IftM] 


18 ( 15) 


12 { 


0^) 


214 ( 1^) 


2fle( 


2.2) 


15 ( IX)) 


21 ( 


OJ) 


217 ( 2.1) 


3S8( 


1^) 


17 ( 1.3) 


22( 


0.8] 


220 ( 14)) 


2eS( 


1.7) 


24 ( 1.5) 


2«( 


1.1) 


221 ( 1.7) 


200{ 


1.7) 


27 ( IX)) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


217 { iJO) 


245 ( 


1.7) 



The lUndtrd errorf of the estimated iUtistks Appear in parenthetef* It cin be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A2S in the Data i^)pendix: 

• In the Vti^n Islands, avefage mathematics proficiency was higher for 
students who si>ent foxir to five hours watching television than for s^idents 
who watched television one ho\ss or less each day. 

• Some of the ei^th-grade pul^-school students in the Virgin Islands 
(18 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 27 percent 
watched six hours or more. 

• A smaller percentage of males than females feiKled to watch six or more 
hours of tetevision daily. However, about the same percentage of males 
and females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 27 percen t of Black students and 28 percent of Hispanic 
students watched six hours or more of television each day. In conqwison, 
17 percent of Black students and 17 percent of Hispanic students tended 
to watch only an hour or I^. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the stwbnts 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period pm«dsng the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In the Virgin Islands, average mathematics proficiency was highest for 
students who did not miss any days of school and lowest for studems who 
missed three or more days of school. 

• About half of the students in the Viigin Islands (SO percent) did not miss 
any school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 22 per(^t 
missed three days or more. 

• In addition, 19 percent of Black students and 31 percent of Hispanic 
students missed three or more days of school. 
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• Similaily, 20 percent of st^utents attending schools in utu classified as 
"other" and ^ percent in'schoob in extmne rural areas missed three or 
more days of sdbool. 



TABLE 26 I Students' Repoits 00 the Number of Days of 
I SchoolMissed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1«0 NAEP TKtf ;'TATE ikStESSWNT 




















How ntMny ($My$ of school did you miss 










tMSt month? 
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The fftandftrd errors of the citimated sutistics ippeir in ptrenihctef. Il cm be said with iboul 95 percent 
ceriAinty thai, for eich population of interest, the vtlue for the entire populttion is within ± 2 rtandtrd errors 
of the estimtte for the itmple. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

Acc^nliug to the National Council of Teachers of Mathmatics. li:^fning mathematics 
should require students not only to masta essential skills and concepts but also to ^vclop 
confidence in thdr mathcmati^ airilitin and to value mathematics as a discipline.^^ 
Studoits were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five ^atements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

^ Personal cxpeiicaoe with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their maSiemalics abUities: / like 
mcaktmatics; I am good in mathematics. 

I'. 

♦ Value of mathematics, including students* perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their Jobs; nuuhematia is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

♦ The natiire of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for sol)fing everyday 
problems. 

A student ''perception index'' was developed to examine students' potations of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"'strongly agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded "agree" were ^ven a value of 2, and those who responded 
^'undecided/' ''disagree/' or "strongly disagree" were g^ven a value of 3. Each student's 
.esponses were averaged over the five statements* The students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether ihey tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an index of 1), tended to agjee with the statements (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3), 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defmed by 
their perception index* The following results were obsen^cd for the Virgin Islands: 

♦ Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category and lowest for students who were in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" category. 

♦ Less than half of the students (37 percent) were in the "strongly agree" 
category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent across the 
nation. 

♦ Some of the students in the Virg^ Islands (16 percent), compared to 
24 percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strongly 
disagree" category (perception index of 3). 



NtUoiml Council of Teachers or Mftltematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards far School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mitliemitks 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 
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The sUndArd errors of the ettimated fUtUtics appear in parenthetef . It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample* 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors i^nnot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 



The data related to out*of*school factors show that: 

• Students in the Virgin Islands who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of n^aterials* This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed hi^er mathematics 
proficiency than did student who had zero to two types. 
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• Some of the ei^th-grade pubHc-school students in the Vupn Islands 
(18 percent) watched one lK>ur or less of tekvi»on eadi day; 27 percent 
watched sU houn or more. Avmge mathematics pro&iency was hig^ 
for students who spexA four to five hours watching televison than for 
students who watched tetevijdon one hour or less each day. 

• About half of the students in the Virgin Islands (SO percent) did not miss 
any school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 22 percem 
missed three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was highest 
for students who did not miss any days of school and lowest for students 
who mis^ three or more days of school. 

• Less than half of the students (37 percent) were in the "strongly agree" 
eatery relating to students* perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics im>fic»ncy was hi^iest for stwients who were in the "stron^v 
agree" categoiy and lowe^ for studoits who were in the "undedded, 
disagree, stron^y disagree'* catj^iy. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Tiial State 
Assessment Prog^Bm. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framewoiic and objectives upon which the assessment was based, ai^d the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The objectives for the assessment were develo(>ed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief Stat j School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Ingram benefitted from the involvement of himdreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items* The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units call^ blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in IS minutes. 
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The Mocks were then assembled into ^ftssMsmcnt booklets so that each booklet contained 
two bwkgroimd qwstionttatres ^ the first consisting of general backgroiOKl questkms and 
the second (x^nsisdng of inathematics backg^iind que^ki^ 
mathematics items* Sttsdents were givm ^ inmutes to complete eadi 
questiomudxts and 45 minutes to conq)lete ihc three IS-minute l;^3cks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the mtire assessment r^uirtd approximatety 55 minutes of studoit time. 

In accordant with the BIB design, the Uc^ks were asirignrd to the assessmmt booklets so 
that each block iq>peared in exactly thit« booklets and each Mock uppcned with every 
other bkick in one booklet* Seven asses»Mnt booklets were used in tl^ Trial State 
Assessment Program. The bookkts were spirakd or interteaved in a systematic sequence 
so that eadi booklet appeared an i^ypropriioe number of times in the sample* Ti» students 
within an a^iessnmit session were assigned book^ in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any pven session received a variety of different bm>klets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consensus process, as described in the introduction to this rtport*^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptiial Understandings 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weij^ted to match knoun 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathraiatics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on stiidents' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they reeved. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation* each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



* National As$es$mem of Educational Progress. Mathematics Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton. NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



NimbMri Mid Opcratfons 



This contant ftraa focuses on students* (KKkystanding numbers (tdffioie numbers, ftvctlonSt dedmets, 
intaoers) end their application to real-wrid sUuMkM, as well m compgtatonaJ and wtimailon sltuMons« 
Understanding numerical relationships as expresMd in r^os, proportions, and peroents Is emphasized. 
Students' abiiities in Mtimation, mental wn^xAMon» use of caicuMors, generalfzatlon of numerical 
patterns^ and wsrification of results are also included. 



KtomireiiMnt 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe reai*wond objects us^ng ntmbers. Students are 
asked to id^fy attributes, select ^sproprlate units, apply measi^ement conc^sts* and communicate 
measurement-related Itteas to othM. Questions are Included that require im ability to read Instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard im^, with wnphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applicatKms of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, Bn6 angles are aiM included in this a>ntent area. 



GtonMtry 



This content area focuses on students* knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important ii all levels of schooiing as %vell as In practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geom^rlc figures in one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships, 



Data Anafysis, Stattotlcsp and ProbaMltty 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities in our society. Statistical krK^wiedge and the al>itlty to 
interpret data are necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exptoratlon of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algabra and Functkms 



This cx^ntent area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts in more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eightri-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and concef^ual understanding: it invoives the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and ai(^ralc processing as a problem-solving tod. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in term^ of verbal descriptions, tables of values^ and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mjithenuitical Abilities 




The follawing throe citeQortes of m^nemstica) attffties are not to t>e construed «$ hter^cmcei. For 
example, proi^lem soivino involves imerecttorts between conceptual knc - ige and proMdi^al skills, but 
What Is considered complex prtMmn solvinQ at one S''^ ^^vei ritay be cmsidered «>nceptuat 
understanding or procedural icnowiedfie m another. 



ConMpdwl UiKtorttanding 



students denH>nstrate conceptual understanding In mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexampies of concept can \M and Interrelate models, 
diagrams, end varied r^esentations of conceit: can identify and apply principles; ktK^ and can apply 
tacts and definitions; can compare, contrast, and integrMe relMed concepte and principles: can remgmze, 
Interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and i&rws used to represent concept: and can interpr^ the 
assumptions and rei^ions involving Gon(^)fs in mathmtatical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meaningful way and applying them in proDlsm-solvlng situations* 



ProcMlural KnowMg* 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when tf^y provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with faUors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been crm^ted as tools to nrteet specific needs in an efficient manner. It also encompasses the abilities 
to read aiid produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform nona)mputational 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Probtem Solving 



m problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic ^^^bilities when they encounter 
new situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate prol^ems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive* statistical, and 
proportional): and Judge the reasonableness and correctn«s of solutions. 
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A scak nmgiag from 0 to SOO was created to wpoti p^onnanoe for each content aita. 
Each oontent-aiea scale was based on the distribution of student peifomiaaM aooss aU 
three grada assessed in tl» 1990 national aiiiesmiait (grades 4, 8, and 12) and hid a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of SO. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students* nyttl^imatics im>fidency. 
The composite scate ms a wei^ited avenge ^ the fi\« content area ^^ates, where the 
wei^t for each content area was pfop€»tional to tt^ relaHve nnpoftaiK?e a^igMd to the 
content area in ibc q^edfications devek>p«l by tlw Mathematics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Ancboring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining pofomiance along a scale. Traditionally, 
perfonnaMc on educatk)nal scales has hwn ^fined by nomi-n^bmcing - that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scak tevel to other students* In rantrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is aixomplisl:^ by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selc^on 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the 0*to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students peifomied at the extreme ends of the scale, ^^ny attonpts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyze sets of 
mathematics 'terns firom the 1990 assessment that disoiminated well between adjacent 
levels. The onteria for selecting these "benchmari;'' items wetc as follows: 

• To define perforaiance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the stiidents whose proficiency was at or 
near 2(W on the scale. 

• To define performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items weie 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answerwl incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of stiuients at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Qoce these eminiically 9elfict«l sets of qt^^kms bmi identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used ti^ e^qxrt jud^Mnt to characterize the km^wledge, skills, 
and unde rst a n di n g s of rtirfents pc rfomiin g at each tevcl. EadiofthefourproficieiK^ykvels 
was defii^ by descritMng the types of mathematics questions that moat students attaining 
that ]»t>ficiency level would be lAife to Figure 3 in C3iapta 1 piovkles 

a siinmiaryoftiwlevebai^thdrGhafBcteri^sld^ Examine questkms for each levei are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated {xropoition of students at or 
above each of the four profidei^ kvds who correctly answmd ei^ question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Sdiools 

As part of the Trial S^^e Ass^^ment, questioxmaires \me given to the mathematics 
teadiers of assessed students and to the principal or other adminitfrator in cadi 
participating school* 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations cx>nceming the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teach^ and school questioniuurts focus^ on wi ^ucational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practkes, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and (xmditions outside of the school that fiEK^tate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to stu<knts, the policy guidelmes and the 
teacher and school questionnaires wans prepared throtigh an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisoiy groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachen consisted of two parts. The first 
requested information about the teacher, such as i^/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources* In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homeworic, the extmt to which textbooks 
or work^eets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on difierent mathc^oiatical 
topic , and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the natuir of the 
sampUng for the Trial State Assessmoit, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
ques^ onnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth*grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territory. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular studrats being assessed. 



^ Since there were insufficient numbers of eighth-grade questions it levels 200 and 3S0, one of the questions 
exemplifying level 20O is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
iwelfih^grade national assessment 
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HGUREAS I Esounple Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 
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HGUREA3 I Example Items for Mathematics Profidenqr Levels 
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H0UREA3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaiiv was completed by principals or other administrators in 
the schools partidpatkig in the Trial State Assesanent. In addition to qu^tions about the 
individuals v/ho convicted tl» que^nnaiits, there were questions abom school policies, 
course offerings, ami special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analyas makes it possibte to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-grade studenU in puUic schools. 
Although this approach may |m>vide a differmt perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth^grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schook, it is consistmt with NAEP's goal of j^viding 
information about the »iucational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-M»re levels, and percentages of s>tudents responding in certain ways to 
backgroimd questions) are estUtuues of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) are subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampiing error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment meisures, NAEP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participatwl in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but wjually appropriate, set of the assessment questions 
or the entire set of questions ~ s*5raewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of stiulents at or 
above partictilar scale-score levels, and {»x>pof1ions of sttidents giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associate with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty disctissed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (siich as the 
proportion of students answering a backgroimd question in a rartain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackJuufe procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Progjam is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample - taking into account the uncertainty associated with all samples to make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population mea^ s and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighUi-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example » suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors 256 ± 2 • (1,2) = 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 ^ 2.4 = 253,6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 percent). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
are quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies ind Projiortions 

In addition to the ov<^ mults, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgnnxps are defined by shared chamcteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race/ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defined by students' responses to b^kground 
questions such as About haw nmch time do ytm usually spend each day on mathematics 
h)mework? Still otho- subgjroiq>s are defined by the responses of tte assessed stunts' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one mi^t be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes more doing mathematics homework exh day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 mimies less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the avorage mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups bdng analyze* If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 4S minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tonpted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homewoiic. However, even thougji the means differ, there 
may be no real difference in perfonnancc between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intoit is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample are used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of imcertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been npcated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups wouki have been different. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a real diffemice between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty - called the standard error of the difference between the groups is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, sunmiing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help dctcrmLie 
whether differences between groups in the population are real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence interval. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As an exampk-, suppose that one were intinestMi in deteraiining whether the average 
mathematics^ proficiency of eightk-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Profldmcy 


StMKtard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 • 255). The standard error of this difference is 

+ 2.1^ = 19 



Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard enters of the difference 

4 ± 2 • (2.9) 4 ± 5.8 = 4 - 5.8 and 4 ^ 18 = -1.8, 9,8 

ITie value zero is within this confidence interval, which ejctends from -1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8), Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in avera^ mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth«*grade females and males in public schools in the state. ^ 

Throughout this re^^Tt, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above wei« used xo draw the conclusions thai 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
fugher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was cd>out the same for two 
groups, the confidence intcival included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differenas. A difference between two groups in the sample- 
that appears to be sliglii may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



^ The procedure described above (especially the esiimaiion of ihe standard error of the difference) is, in a strict 
sense, orily appropriate when the sutistics being compared come from independent samples. For certam 
compi^risons in the report, the groups were not mdcpcndcnt. In those cases, a different (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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The pfoceduits described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent (x>nfi<tence interval), ait ba^ on statistical theory that assume that only one 
confidmi^ interval or t^ of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
ch^ter of this report, many different groups are being rampared (i.e., muhii^ sets of 
coididence intervals are being analyzed). When one conskfers sets of confidmce intervab, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with tl^ entire ^ of int»vals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison from the set. If one wants to hokl the 
certainty level for the set of a)mparisocs at a partici:lar level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure the Bonfenoni method was usol in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the difierenc^ between groups whenev^ sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the ten that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A mure detailed description of the use of the Bonfenoni pnx^edure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Pooriy Detemuned Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reportol by NAEP are statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throu^out this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large dcgrw of uncertainty are followed by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or signfficance tests involving these standard 
errors - should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Re?uhs for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defmed by race/elhnidty and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level. NAEP collects data for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged Urban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with very small sample sizes. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required, This number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effca size of 2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The effect size of 2 peitiim to tte true diffeitoce betweot the avenge piD&iency of the 
subgroup in quoitxon and the avenge proficteocy for the total ei^th-gnde publk-school 
population in tl^ state or tenitc^, divided by the fttandanl deviation of the im>fictency in 
the total population. If tl^ dtfiestnce between subgioup and total group mean is 2 
total*group standard (kviation units, then a sample size of at It^ 62 is n^ii^rcd to detect 
such a diffeim^ with a probabiUty of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining mmifniim sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of stiuioits being tauglit by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as "relatively few'' or "almost all/' depending 
on the size of the percentage in qti^on. Any c^nvration for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of pocentages is to some degree artntrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select than are shown below. 



PtrcMitag* 


DMcrlptton of T«xt in RtpcNt 


p =0 


None 


J < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p S 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p 5 55 


About half 


55 < p 5 69 


More than half 


69 < p ^ 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p S 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains conesponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE AS I Stiidests' Reports on ti&e Mathemttics Oass 
I They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMONAEPrmAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


EifhHt^rada 
MtfMmattes 


Pri Algabfa 


Algabni 






PMOMItlffa 


Prafdmey 




TOTAL 








Territory 


88 1 0.7) 


3( 03) 


6( 0.8) 




219 ( 0.8) 




240 ( 4J) 


Nation 


82 { 2.1) 


18 ( 


15 ( 1.2) 




251 ( U) 


272 { SL4) 


288 ( 2A) 


RACE/rrHNICtTY 








Hack 








Territory 


87 ( 04)) 


3 ( 0,6) 


8 ( 0.8) 




218 ( a?) 




245 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


72 ( 4.7) 


18 ( 3.0) 


9( 2.2) 




333. { 3.4) 


246 ( 8.4) 




Hifpanic 




Territory 


S3 { 1.7) 


2 ( 0.8) 


«( lii) 




208 ( 1.3) 






Nation 


75 ( 4.4) 


13 { 3.0) 


8( 15) 




240 ( 2.4) 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Eidreme rural 








Territory 


85 ( 15) 


3( 1.1) 


8 ( 1.8) 




204 ( 1.1) 






Nation 


74 ( 4.5) 


14 ( 5.0) 


7( 2.2) 




248 ( 3.))! 






ptfwr 




Territory 


80 ( 0.8) 


3 ( 0.6) 


5 ( 0.8) 




218 ( 0.7) 






Nation 


81 i 2.2) 


20 ( 2.1) 


18 ( 1.4) 




251 ( 2.0) 


272 { 2.8) 


28* ( 2.7) 



The fttndard errors of the estimated tt*ii«iic« appear in parentheses. It can be said with aboul 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of stadenis 
reported uking other mathematics courses, ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow 
awurate determination of the variabilitv of this estimated mean proficiency. *♦* Sample size is insuflklent to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AS I students' Reports on tbe Mathematics Qass 
(continued) | Tbey Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCV 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 








STATE ASSESSMBfT 


UiSMMfle 


Prt altttra 











i 


m 


JOTAL 












Territofy 


Ml 










218i 






9001 




Nation 


82i 




19 (li) 


IS 


13} 




SSI 1 






296 




























TwTitOfy 


Ml 




a ( 1.1) 


7(13) 




2091 








Nation 


77 


llJ! 


13 ( 3w4) 


3( 1.1) 




341 1 




#•* 1 
















Territory 


911 




2( 0.4) 




[ 13) 




217 


1^) 


1 «««| 


•** 




Nation 


70 


2.6) 


18 { 2.4) 


9 






2481 


^ 1J) 


206 { 33} 


2771 














Territory''* 


«5| 


I 33) 


5{ 13) 


71 


[2.7) 


2251 


* 23) 


««« 1 




•~) 


Nation 


90 ( 3.1) 


21 { 23) 


15 


13) 




257 { 2.1) 


276 ( 23) 


2951 


t 33} 


CaWafla graduata 












Territory 


85 ( 2.0} 


4( 1.7) 


8{ 13} 


210 ( 1.9} 


*** { 


*** 1 




Nation 


S3 ( 2.7} 


21 ( 23) 


241 


1.7) 




259 ( 13) 


278 ( 23) 


303 { 23) 


OENDCR 












Mala 

Territory 


86 ( 1^) 


3( 03) 


6( 13) 




219 ( 1.1) 


1 




Nation 


93 ( 2.1) 


16 ( 13) 


15 ( 13) 




252 ( 1.9) 


275 ( 23} 


299 ( 23} 


FMnala 












Territory 


90 ( 1.1) 


2( 03) 


61 


0.7) 




214 ( 0.9) 




i 


•*•) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 ( 23) 


15 


1.7) 




251 ( 13) 


269 ( 3.0) 


293 


2.8) 



The siancUrd errors of the estimftUd fUtistics Appear in parenthetes. It can be takl with About 9S percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenUges may not totml 100 percent bccauie a rniall number of itudents 
reported taking other mathematics courses. Sample %iz€ if insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
thai) 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Tetchm' Reports on tlie Amomit of Time 
Stodoits Spent on Mathemitks Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROf ICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TKUU. 
•TATEAtSEUMEliT 


*j 




jQ lUnuiM 


IB Mtnuiti 


An Hour or 
ilort 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 



Territory 
Nation 

Hiapanic 

Territory 

Nation 

TYPE OF COWMUIilTY 

ENtreme rural 

Territory 

Nation 

Olhar 

Territory 

Nation 



3( OS} 



31 ( 




34 


2121 


m 


22S 


431 




43 


2sei 


2^) 


m 




3{ 
-( 

1( 
•* ( 

4{ 
•* { 

K 
** { 



a?) 
***) 

04) 



30( 


1.1) 


35( 


08) 


221 




215 { 


1.1) 


227 ( 




2241 




SS{ 




40( 


a?) 


31 




232 ( 


ai) 


248( 


5J) 


^ , 




34{ 


2.4) 




2J}) 


241 


[-2.3) 


2Q2( 


2.2) 


.'S\ 








4«( 




34( 


64) 


13 


2.9) 


245( 




2S1 ( 


42)1 







1.0) 

•*•) 

0.0) 

"*) 

0.3) 

•**) 

0.4) 



( 

0( 
- ( 

2( 
" ( 

1 ( 



2«( OJ) 
210 ( 2.1) 

M {US) 
253 ( 54)1 

32 ( OJ) 
212 ( 0.8) 

37 ( A3) 
256 ( 3.1) 



27 i 0.7) 
210 1 2J} 
14 (10J) 

35 ( 1.0) 
225 ( 1.7) 

48 ( 5.1) 
265 ( 2S\ 



3«( 
207( 



14) 
1.7) 
S.6) 



18 ( 0.6) 

227 ( 1.6) 

10 ( 2.4) 

276 ( 8.8)1 



10( OS) 
221 1 ZO) 

4(asj 

37t( fiuljt 



101 


[ 04) 


2231 


m 


2j 


04) 






13 j 


[ 2.5) 


*** ! 






2.1) 


\ 


r 



2 ( 0.8) 
10 ( 75) 

13 ( 0.7) 
323 ( iJS) 
4 ( 1-1) 
2«2 (IIjSH 



The fundtrd errors of the ertimncd fUliftics appear In pirenihefes. It can be tmid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 itandmrd errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with aution - the nature of the simple does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated rncin proftciency. Sampte size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Tewbeis' Reports on tbe Amouiit of Time 
Students Spent on Mttbemttks Homework 
Each Diy 



PERCENTME OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 HAEP TINAL 
•TATI AfttftMOIT 


^ 

MM 


ISIibiulM 


aOMinulM 


4SllinulM 


An Hour or 
Men 



TOTAt 

Territory 

Nation 



Ht Mn-grtduate 

Territory 

Nation 

HSffftAiata 

Territory 

Nation 

Soma ooNofia 

Terrttory 

Nation 
Naticm 



0^) 

-J 

1 ( 03} 



SI (OS) 

312 ( an 

8Se( 24} 







33 


23Si 




230 






10 


aasi 


: m 


272 



5( 

"'I 



1-5) 
OS) 



2{ 0.1) 

- { ***) 
1( OS) 

3( 13) 
1 ( 0.8) 

#• ^ 

2( OS) 

- ( "*) 

0( 04) 

" t 



240 { 



240 ( 



31 ( 
212 ( 

40( 
3S5( 



10 < 05) 

4? OJ 
371 ( 9.1)1 



4.1) 
^, 

2J} 


31 I 2.7) 

/ 

40 ( 6.1) 
246 { 3.7) 


16 ( 1.6) 

e! 1.7) 


12 ( 24} 
4( 14} 


2.6) 
2.71 
5.2} 
3.1) 


36 { 2 J) 
220 ( 23) 

44 {53) 
2S6 ( 2.7) 


23 ( 13) 
222 ( 23) 
9( 3.1) 

*«* j M«j 


11 f 13) 
3{ 13) 

«#* ( 


2J) 
•*•) 
5.4) 
2.6) 


26 ( 33) 

43 ( 53) 
270 ( 33) 


23 ( 4.1) 
7( 2.1) 


13 ( 33) 
4 ( 1.0) 


34) 
2S) 
4.7) 
23) 


36 ( 3.2) 
226 ( 23) 

44 { 4.1) 
277 ( 3.0) 


24 ( 2.4) 

11 { 24) 
287 ( 6,1)1 


7 { 23) 
5( 14) 



Territory 


3 ( 0,8) 


30( 


1.0) 


33 ( 13) 


24 ( 


14) 


10 ( 1.1) 




215 ( 


1.6) 


227 ( 1.7) 


222( 


a.5) 




Nation 


1 ( 04) 


44( 


4.4) 


43 ( 44) 


«{ 


13) 


5( 14) 






257{ 


23) 


268 ( 23) 


273 ( 


74)» 


278 ( 7.7)1 


Fomafo 
















Territory 


3( 03) 


31 ( 


1.7) 


34 ( 14) 


21 ( 


14) 


11 { 1.1) 






206( 


13) 


223 ( 13) 


216 ( 


23) 


218 ( 33) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


41 ( 


4.4) 


43 I 4.7) 


11 ( 


2.0) 


4( 03) 






255 ( 


24) 


264 { 23) 


272 ( 


5.7)f 





The itandard errors of ttu; estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each popuJation of interest, the val;^ for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with cauMon - the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proftciency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLEA7 1 Student' Reports 0& the Amomit of Time They 
I Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCSNTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PfiOFlCiENCY 



IMONMEPTIIML 




IStHnulM 


JOMnulM 




iln Hour or 


•TATEASSCStMENT 


Mom 




45 Mlnulw 


Mora 







slangy 










8 

iaiwif 






















Toffttofy 


31* 




n{ 


1 13) 


201 1.1} 


18( 


1.1) 


«'( 








218 


; i4 


2Zul 1.1] 


217 ( 


14) 


214 ( 


14) 


Nation 


8 








92 1 1i2) 


18 ( 


14) 


12 ( 


1.1) 






[2J) 


284 


; 14} 


263 ( 14) 


28e( 


14) 


2S6{ 


3.1) 


M JW4Aai l#«CiPW 




















Hack 

Territory 


»( OJ) 


321 


[ 13| 


26 ( 1i)) 


15 { 


13| 


19 ( 


03) 




222 


[ 


221 1 


1.4) 


223 { 1.1} 


220( 


23) 


216 { 


2i:) 


Nation 


71 


13 


26 


24 


33 { 2.7) 


16 ( 


23} 


18 ( 


131 






241 


; 34) 


237 ( 33) 


240{ 


34} 


232{ 


3.7) 


HillMMlIC 












Twritory 


7( 1^) 


34 { 34) 


29 ( 24) 


jei 


1.7) 


16 ( 


23) 






2001 


[ 3.1) 


210 ( 23) 




*") 




Nation 


12 ( 1J) 


271 


3.0) 


30 ( 24) 


17 ( 


2.1) 


T.i 


1.7) 






240 ( 3.6} 


246 ( 34} 


241 ( 


43) 


{ 


*^) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















ExbwiMi iwsi 




















Territory 






36 { 5.1) 


25 ( 1.1) 


14 ( 


2.0) 


161 
«* { 


3.6) 








306 ( 2.6) 


•«« 1 


— ( 


*^) 


*") 


Nation 


e 


23) 


36 { 4.6) 


31 ( 23) 


16 { 


33) 


7{ 


2.7) 






260 ( 3JS)I 


255 { 5.1)1 


^ ^ 




^ ( 


— ) 


CKlMr 














Territory 




32 ( 13) 


27 ( 13) 


16 ( 


13) 


16 { 


0.7) 




221 ( 3^) 


2221 


14) 


222 ( 1.2) 


216 ( 


2.0) 


217 ( 


2.1) 


Nation 


«( 1.0) 


30 ( 1.«) 


32 ( 13) 


15 ( 


1.1) 


131 


1.1) 




250 ( 3.6) 


263 ( 2 J) 


264 ( 23) 


267( 


2.1) 


25e{ 


33) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aHow accurate 
determination of the variabiUty of this estimated mean profkiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Virgin Isiends 



TABi£A7 I students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) | Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMONAEPTRUL 
STATE ASSEStHENT 


NOM 


iSIUnuiM 


30IUnuM* 




AnKwror 






Mi 


PraflaliiiQf 


mm 
Ml 




tiroMiafft 

MF^aitolanoy 


MOT 














PnCoiaR^ 




a ( ALT) 




26 ( 


<t 1) 

' r 


ifi 1 1 11 


4a 1 ool 
•p 1 ^^^1 






220 < 


1 11 

* f 


217 f IDI 

^ '*4'l 


oia 1 liii 
1 i«p/ 






Si 1 dm 


1 


^ Ol 


ia 1 1 m 


10 f 4 11 








M3 r 


1 01 




Ott / 341 


PARENTS' EOUCATtON 














HS novt-gniduat* 














1 c> f uwr y 


ill 7^ 




OK f 


^ a) 


1A / 0 01 


4Q / o ai 

IP \ d^} 




I / 




i 


m% 

1 


/ 


i 1 




17 / 3 0^ 

If \ i3*V/ 








10 f 9 41 


in f 0 01 

IW I d*d} 




I / 








I 1 


I } 
















I Of I iiw^y 


7 f 1 A> 
\ TAJ; 


K I at; 


07 t 


0 ai 


17 / 0 <l 


4a / 0 

ID { dA) 




\ } 


91 a f 0M\ 




9 0] 


01Q f 3 fii 


\ } 


tWilWI I 


iO / 4 7\ 




31 f 




ia { iA\ 

ip 1 lA) 


11 / 1 i(1 

11 i 1^} 












osa / oat 


Odd ( *\d\ 










I erniofy 




14 / A 


dU { 


2.6) 


On / 1 1%\ 








j 






««« 1 




Nation 




30 { 2.7) 


x\ 


2.1) 


14 { 1 J) 


11 { 13) 






209 { 34)) 


266( 


2.6) 


274 ( 3S) 


*♦* j ♦♦♦j 












9 ( 1.9) 


30 { 2.5) 


2«( 


2j9) 


16 ( 1.7) 


18 ( 2.1) 




•«« ^ 


223 ( 2.7) 


220( 


2J) 


^ 


^ ^^) 




7( 0*) 


31 ( 3.4) 


31 { 


2^) 


18 ( 1.2) 


14 { 1.9) 




2eS ( 3.6) 


275 { 2.0) 


275 { 


2-5) 


278 ( 35) 


271 ( 2J) 


OENDER 




























Territory 


11 ( 1.1) 


34 ( 2.1) 


2«{ 


1.7) 


13 ( 15) 


16 ( 15) 




222 ( 3.7) 


223 { 15) 




16) 


222 ( 2.4) 


217 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


11 ( 1.1) 


34 ( 2.4) 


29( 


1.3) 


15 ( 15) 


11 ( 14) 




255 ( 3.9) 


264 ( 2J) 


9661 


2.4) 


265 ( 3.0) 


258 ( 4.1} 


Famat« 












Territory 


4( OJ) 


31 ( 1.9) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


18 ( 1.6) 


20 ( 13) 




215 ( 1.8) 


221 ( 


1J) 


214 ( 24) 


212 { 2.7) 


Nation 


7 ' 0.8) 


28 ( 2.0) 


35( 


1.7) 


17 ( 1.0) 


13 ( 1.3) 




248 ( 4,1) 


263 ( 13) 


260( 


2.D) 


267 ( 2.4) 


258 ( 3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statitUcs appear in pirentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for erch population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. StmpJe siie is insunkie. * to permi: t reliable estimate (fewer th«n 62 
students). 
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Virgin Isiaads 



TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Spedlic Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICtENCY 



IfW NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 








Heivy 
Emphfs^ 


Uttleor No 


HMvy 
EmphMlt 


UWttor No 


Heavy 
Emp^atJs 


UtRoof No 
Emphasis 



!S2^ 

Territory 
Nation 

«ACE/CTHItl«TY 



Territory 
Nation 

Hispanic 

Territory 

Nation 

TYPE OP COMMUNITY 

Extranw rural 

Territory 

Nation 

OttMT 

Territory 
Nation 



5» 
49 

m 



1.1 



$2( 1^) 
229 ( 1^) 

243 ( 

57 ( M) 
2iS ( 2.4) 

47 ( «.7i 
246 ( 4.9} 



79 { 1.0) 
218 ( 1.71 

53 (12.4) 
257 ( 7.1 )< 

47 { 1J) 
230 ( ^4) 

52 ( 4.1) 
200 ( 2.3) 



1S( OS) 
«42i«^| 
1»| 2.1 i 

mi 94) 



13 ( 09) 
244 ( 23 

11 i S.3) 

12 ( 2J) 
«( 2.2) 



2 ( 0.7) 

»*« i ***) 

6( 3A) 

I 

15 ( 0.5) 
244 1 2.6) 

16 { 2.7) 
256 { 3.6) 




96 ( 1.1) 
216 ( 2.4) 

226 ( 2J)( 

33 ( 24) 
210 ( 4.7) 
23 ( 4.1) 



49 ( 1.1) 
»)1 ( 3.6) 
6( 4J) 

33 ( 0.8) 

221 ( 1.5) 

16 ( 3.9) 

253 { 7.1)1 



19 (oi; 

212 1 iJS 
Hi 4i) 
272 ( 4Xi\ 



19( 09) 
217 { id 

23 i 5.7) 
236 ( 6.1)t 



»(M) 
256 i AAV 



35 ( 1.2) 
204 ( 39) 

32 (11.7) 
265 ( 9.1)1 

16 { OJ) 
217 ( 9.1) 

34 { 5.3) 
270 ( 46) 



11(08 
S19( iJf 
Hi m' 



10 ( 091 
221 ( 2.9 

99 ( 7.9 
242 ( 5iJ)i 

14 ( 1J) 

27i 09) 



10 ( 0.6) 
—* ^ •««{ 

9 { 6.1) 

11 ( 0.2) 
221 ( 1.7) 

28 ( 4.6) 
260 { 3.9) 



933 1 U 



91 { 13) 
224 ( U i 

233( 4J)I 

S1( 9J) 
213 2 93) 
16 ( 05) 



77 ( 04) 
316 ( 3J) 
16 ( 79) 

224 ( 

24 ( 4J}) 
265 ( 5J) 



The iiAndmrd errors of the estimated suilttics appear in parcnlhetet. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percemages may not toul 100 percent because the **Moderate emphwif** 
category It not included ! Interpret with caution tt^ nature of the tampie does not atlow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 stu<tenu}. 
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Virgin Islands 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AtSOSMENT 


MuRib#ri Midi OpsfSllOM 




Oaomalfy 


HMvy 
Emptasis 


Utueor No 
EmphaaMs 


Heavy 

En^)h«9l9 


UttJa or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or NO 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 



PAKtWTl'gPUCATIOli 

KS non-graduate 

Territory 

Nation 

KS graduate 

Territory 

Nation 

Territory 
Nation 

CoN«9* graduat* 

Territory 

Nation 



Mate 

Territory 

Nation 

Famal* 

Territory 

Nation 



S»{ 1.1) 
227 ( 1.1) 

2e0( 14} 



55 { 2 J) 
210 ( 4^) 

00 { e.9) 
251 ( 3^} 

50 ( 3.1) 
229 ( 2.7 

55 { 4.0) 
2SQ ( 2.0) 

40(4.7) 

47 (4.4) 
2S5 ( 2.6) 

55 ( 3.4) 
229 ( 3J) 

44 ( 4.1) 
289 < 2 J) 



55 ( 1.6) 
228 ( 1.9) 

46 ( 4.1) 
261 ( 2.5) 

51 { 2.0) 

225 ( 1.5) 

51 ( 3.9) 

200 ( 2.0) 



11 ( 1.3) 

•«# ^ 

7( 2J) 

*— ( 

'*( 1J) 
11 ! 2,6) 

16 ( 4 J) 

17 ( 3J) 
264 ( 4.1 )f 

11 ( 2.0) 

19 ( 2.4) 
296 ( iA) 



12 { 1.2) 
246 ( 4J) 

14 ( 2.1) 
287 ( 4.4) 

14 { 1.1) 
238 ( 4J3) 

15 ( 2,4) 
286 ( 3.3) 



2.9) 



37( 
( 5 



39 ( 2.9) 
213 ( 3J 

17 ( 3.9) 
251 ( 6.1 )J 

30( 34) 

12 { 2.7) 

t 

36 ( 4.1) 
217 ( 33) 

16 ( 3.3) 
264 < 7.2)1 



33 ( 15) 
225 ( 2.8) 

17 I 3J) 
258 ( 6.7) 

38 { 1.7) 
209 ( 2 J) 

17 ( 3.2) 
241 { 5.4) 



21 { 3.3) 
2si 5 J) 

16 ( 2.2) 

27 i 5.0) 
2S3( 4.7H 

20 ( 3.7) 

^ 

39 ( 54) 
279 ( 44) 

15 ( 2.6) 

37 ( 3.8) 
283 ( 3.8) 



19 ( 14) 
218 ( 44} 

32 ( 34) 
275 ( 44) 

20 ( 14) 
206 I 3.8) 

35 44) 
266 { 4.1) 



11 ( 14) 
*** ( 
32 { 64) 



14 1 14) 

2T{ 44) 
255 ( 44) 

9( 3.4) 

27 ( 54) 
263 ( 44)1 



12 ( 

26( 
270 ( 



14) 

3.4) 
34) 



10 ( C.9) 

I ***} 

29 ( 4.1) 
2S3( 34) 

12 ( 04) 
216 ( 34} 

27 ( 34) 
256 ( 34) 



131 


1 0^) 


391 


0.7) 


181 




111 


1 ^) 




3421 


; 24) 


2161 




2181 


24) 


a'191 






151 


2.1) 


171 




S3 


44) 




34) 




2871 


i 9A) 


2501 


54) 


272 


44) 




34) 


204 ( 



53 ( 10) 
216 ( 3.7) 

20 ( 6.7) 

46( 24) 
225 ( 14) 

24 1 5.1) 
246 ( 44)( 

S0( 44) 

23* ( 4.1) 
270 ( 4.7) 

46 ( 34) 
224 ( 2.0) 

21 ( 2.9) 
280 ( 64) 



51 ( 14) 
226 ( 2.0) 

20 ( 34) 
266 ( 64) 

51 ( 1.6) 
218 ( 1.8) 

23 ( 34) 
2«3( 54) 



The MamUrd errors or the estimated iiatjfttcs appear in pareniheiet. It can be tatd with about 95 percent 
cerliiinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 tundat J errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is iniufikient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teaebers' Reports on the Eiiipiias» Gi?eii To 
Specific Mathematics Coot^ Afeas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


0^ Arariyrit. MatWkt. and 
ProhaMIHy 


Alflabni tni Rnctiont 


Heavy EmpruaJs 


Uttteor No 
En^thasls 


Hoavy Emptuols 


Uttteor No 
EmplMSis 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 

RACg/gTHKiaTY 

Slack 

T«WTltory 

Nation 

HiaiNNik: 

Territory 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

EMtiwiM iwal 

Territory 

Nation 

Othw 

Terrltory 

Nation 



11( 04 

i«r( u) 





11 C a?) 
200 ( ai} 

3.4) 



12 ( 1.6) 
is! 4.1) 



SS( 13) 
203 ( 2^ 

S3( S42 
22S( 43) 

STi 33) 
163 ( 43) 

56 ( 63) 
246 ( 4^) 



46 ( 13) 
228 ( 13 

3S( f.1 
2$3 ( 63) 

43 ( iJO) 
224 ( 33) 

46 ( S3) 
2S7 ( 43)4 



IS 
200 

20 
243 



OlTI 
33} 
33} 
»<0> 



1fi(1.1 
211(43 

7TI 63) 
226 ( 23}l 

1S( 23) 

16(43) 



e( 0.2) 


04 ( 03) 


6( 03) 


48 ( 1.1) 




178 ( 23) 


( — ) 


204 ( 2.1 


5 ( 5.4) 


65 (163) 


n ( 8.1) 


42 (16.0) 


j 


254 ( 6.7)1 




241 ( 53)1 


12 ( OS) 


62 ( 13) 


56 ( 1.0) 


13 ( 03) 


192 ( 23) 


206 ( 1.8} 


227 ( 1.0) 


212 ( 6.1) 


15 ( 23) 


53 ( 53) 


47 ( 43) 


17 ( 33) 


267 I 4.7) 


260 ( 3/4) 


276 ( 23) 


245 ( 4/4)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample dees not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Virgin isim§ds 



TABLE AS I Teachers' Reports on tlie Emphasis Given To 
(continued) | Spedfic Mathematics Ooteot Are«s 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ino NAEF TRIAL 
•TATEAtiEtflMOIT 


Data AiHiyiis. Statirtici. «id 
ProMMMy 


Al^atea and RaicUoiis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttfeor No 
Emphasis 


Heavy EmphMis 


Uttle or No 
Emphnts 







•^#wai 


m 


_ jiii 
PNasfMMy 


mraiMMa 


TOTAL 














Temtory 






8i< 


11^} 


^ ( 04) 


18(a7) 


1071 


24] 


190 


14) 


227 { IX)) 


208 1 $4} 


Nation 


14i 




Si 


441 


48? 34) 


20 ( 34) 




300! 




981 


: St8j 


275 ( 24} 


243 ( &0) 


PARENTt- EDUCATION 




























Territory 


141 


: 14) 


881 


[ 24) 


43 ( 3^} 


19 ( 2.7) 








1801 


44) 


218 ( 54) 




Nation 


s 




531 




28 ( 5.2) 


29 ( 84) 








2401 






#t* ^ 


KSflraduata 














Temtory 




68 ( 3J0) 


48 ( 24) 


18 ( 2.4) 






[ •*•) 


204 { 3.4] 


230 ( 34 




Nation 


17 


S.7) 


S4{54) 


44 44) 


23 ( 34) 




881 { 6X))I 


247 ( 2J») 


285 { 34) 


239 ( 34} 


Territory 


10 ( 2J) 


88 ( 43) 


47 ( 3.4} 


18 ( 44) 




1 


221 ( 5.8) 






Nation 


13 ( 2S) 


57 ( 54) 


48( 44) 


17 ( 3.1) 






270 ( 3.7) 


278 { 3.0} 




















12 ( 15) 


62 { 3.3) 


49 { 4.2) 


16 ( 2.1) 






208 { 44) 


229 ( 34) 




Nation 


15 ( a.4) 


53( 44) 


S0( 34) 


18 ( 24) 




282 ( 45) 


275 ( 34) 


28. ( 34) 


240 ( 44} 


mm 














llato 

Territory 


8{p.7) 


60 ( 1.2) 


45 ( 14) 


20 ( 1.0) 




203 ( 2.7) 


231 ( 24) 


216 { 34} 


Nation 


13 ( 2^) 


54 ( 4.7} 


44 ( 4.1) 


22 ( 3.6) 




275 ( 5.8) 


280 ( 34} 


278 ( 34) 


243 ( 3.0) 


Famafe 














Territory 


131 


1.0) 


68 ( 2.0) 


48 ( 1.6) 


18 ( 1.1) 




191 1 


2.4) 


1»5 ( 24) 


224 ( 24) 


201 ( 54) 


Nation 


16 


24) 


53 ( 44} 


48 ( 34) 


18 ( 24} 




2631 


' 4.4) 


262 1 


24) 


274 ( 2.7) 


244 ( 34} 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for sample. The peroentagcs may not total \00 percent because the ''Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufncient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Virgin IsUmds 



TABLE A9 | Tetdim' Reports on the A?«ilal^ty of 
i Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



IMO NAEP TMIAL 


iOttAltWll 






MtefttM 


IMS* 


IM OP NOIW of 


STATE ASSetSHENT 




1 




MiNMtf 




NPDOS i MlOtf 











y 


TOTAL 
















Territory 




[ £5> 


3«( 






[ 06] 










223i 


1-l| 


21b- 1 


; 0.8 




Notion 


13 ( 2^) 


56 


4X>) 


31 


4.2 






205 ( 4^) 


265 


: 2joi 


2611 


: 2j 




iACWETHWCITY 
































Tcffltwy 


0( 


> Oi)) 


34( 


[ 0.9) 


96 ( OOl 








2261 


1.5 


210 ( 1.1 




Nation 




4J| 


sai 


6.9 


7.2 






2411 


SJ)I 


242 


24) 


236( 4J 






















0.( 0.0} 


31 1 


[ 2.5) 


691 










213 


1.7) 


2061 


14 




Nation 


23 ( 7.6) 


44 




34 








248 ( 7J}! 


250 


2J) 


2441 


3* 


f 


TWEOFCOWIUmTY 
















Extrwno furat 
















Territory 




0.0) 


31 ( OS) 


001 


0.9) 






205 ( 2.4) 


208 


1.0) 


Notion 


2 ( 2.6) 


54 (104) 


43 


104) 






2001 




257 


^ 5.0)1 


Ottwr 
















Territory 


0( 


Oil) 


35 ( 04) 


85 ( 03] 










2281 


15) 


218 ( i.o; 




Nation 


11 ( 2J) 


58 ( 5.4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




265 ( 3.9)1 


264 1 2.1) 


2831 


42) 



The sumlard errors of the estmisted ttaiiftto appear In parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that. Tor each population or interest, the value for the entire population !s within ± 2 ti$x\&ttxA errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with ^ution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimauni mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reUabte estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A9 | Teactos' Repoits 00 tlw AvaiUi^ of 
(contmucd) Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PRORCIENCV 



IHONAEP TRIAL 




leuroM 1 


lOtllK 


Miariri* 


IO«tS« 
ttwKM 


M 9f NOM of 


STATE ASSEUMENT 










NVOMlNMd 



TOTAL 

Territory 

NmUon 



Territory 
Nation 

KSflreduate 

Territory 

Nation 

Territory^ 
Nation 
CaMgt^^<luat 

Nation 



Mate 

Territory 



Nation 

Territory 
Nation 



O(OjO) 

13 ( 2^) 
2«5( 4J) 



0{ 00) 

o{ ao) 

10 ! 9^} 
253 ( 4A}f 



0( 00) 

( *~) 

3.3) 



0 { 0.0} 

1S{ 2Jt) 
278 ( 54)1 



0 ( 0.0) 

I 

13 ( 2.6) 
264 ( 5.0)1 

0 { 0.0) 

13 ( 24) 
266 ( 3.0) 




»{ 2.1) 

mI S.7) 
244 ( 27} 

37(2.7) 
22$( 23) 

94 ( 4.9) 
2SS( 1J) 

32 ( 37) 

82 1 4-3) 
260 { 2JS) 

31 ( 27) 
227 ( 3.1} 

56 ( 4.0) 
276 ( 2.2) 



34 ( 14) 
226 ( 2.0) 

57 I 4.0) 
265 ( 2.6) 

34 ( 1.6) 
221 ( 2.3) 

55 J 44) 
264 ( 2J0) 




71 
206 



2.1} 

36 ( tS) 

M3 ( %S» 



61(2.7) 
216 ( U 

ml 2A 



956 

16 ( 3.7) 
225 ( 24) 

25 f 4.1) 
267 ( 34) 

62 ( 27) 
217 ( 1.8) 

30 ( 5.1) 
273 ( 37) 



68 ( 14) 

318 ( 1.1) 
30 ( 4J0) 
784 { 3.3) 

66 ( 1.6) 
213 ( 14) 

32 ( 47} 
257 ( 3.0) 



The tUiHltrd errors of the estimiled tutistics Appear in parenthetes. It ctn be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for iht sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate 
determinaUon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is iniufilcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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VirgiH Islands 



TABLE AlOa I Tetchers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
1 Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROf ICIENCY 



IMONAEP TRIAL 
•TATEASSEStMENT 


At Ltast Once a Waek 


iMa Than Owe a Weak 








l>M»MMft 

PiaMancy 


ParMMafa , 
ffnMaacy 


M 


g 

iaiMy 












Terrttory 




M( a?) 




0U6) 


311 ( a») 


S33{ 1.1} 


215( 


1^) 


Nation 


aflol 2^1 


43 ( 4.1) 


• ! 


2j0} 






204 ( 23] 


277 C 


54}) 


RACCiCTHMiaTY 










Black 

Territory 


51 ( U) 


35 < 0.9) 


12 ( 


03} 


215 ( 1i)) 


234 ( 1.2} 




2.1) 


Nation 


47 { 5.1) 


45 ( 7 JO) 




4.1) 




940 ( 34) 


235 ( 4.0) 






Hiapanlc 




12 ( 


1.7) 


Territory 


50 ( 3.1) 


29 ( 23) 


202 ( 1.6) 


^( 2.1) 


•«* 1 




Nation 


84 i 72) 


32 ( SJ) 


4( 


1-4) 




240 { 2.5) 


247 ( &3)! 


( 

* 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










EMfrtim rural 










Territory 


41 ( 1.1) 


26 ( 03) 


33( 


13) 


203 C 2 J) 




209( 


1^) 


Nation 


35 (U.5) 


56(17.1) 


9( 


93; 




255 ( S3)! 


255 ( 53)1 


( 




OttMT 










TwTltory 


55 ( OJ) 


35( 03) 


221 ! 


0.7) 


213 ( OJ) 


235 ( 1.2) 




13) 


Nation 


50 ( 44) 


44 ( 43) 


6( 


1.8) 




200 ( 2.4) 


264 ( 23) 


277 ( 


83)< 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample do^ not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliabte estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Virgin iskmds 



TABLEAiOai Teachers' Reports 00 tlw Frequency of Small 

(contmued) | GltHI|l Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCIENCV 



1M0 NAEP TRtOL 
•TATEASSESSyfMT 


AtUMtOnMaWMk 


IMS ThM Oiio# tk Wtflk 








Territory 
Nation 


ft^SiNy fnSiHv mffioiju 

"•<0.7) 12108) 
211 (Mi 213(1.1} 2«(mS 
M(44 43(4.1) t(2joi 
280(12} 284 ( 34} 277 ( 5>4il 



HS 

Territory 

Nation 

Territory 
N^lon 

Seme celhife 

Territory 

Nation 

C ee e ge yxluale 

Territory 

Nation 



QEWPCW 



Territory 
Nation 

Femalt 

Territory 

Nation 



59 
205 
80 ( 84) 

244 ( as) 

47 ( 2.7) 

212 ( 2 J) 
4»(44) 

252 { 24) 

47 ( 4.6) 

51 ( 5.2) 
288 ( 3.1) 

50 { 3.3) 

213 ( 2.1) 

48 { 5.2) 
271 ( 2.6) 



S3( 13) 
214 ( 1.3) 

50 ( 4.5) 
261 ( 3.0) 

52 ( 1.1) 
209 ( 1.6) 

50 ( 4.7) 
259 ( 2.2) 



29 { 2.6} 

39 ( 0.5) 
244 ( 3l2}( 

42 { 24) 
233 ( 14) 

45 ( 5.1) 
257 ( 2.7) 

42 C 4.1) 

*«« ( 

42 f 5.1) 
26S{ 3.2) 

33 ( 3.4) 
23S( 3.1) 

43 ( 4.4) 

276 ( ao) 



36 ( 15) 
235 ( 14) 

42 ( 4.0) 
m{ 3.1) 

38 ( 1.2) 

231 I 2.1) 

43 ( 4.7) 
263 I 2.1) 



11 ( 24) 





1 \ 14 



( 



I 



11 ( 1.7) 
24) 



"•1 



11 ( 2.7) 
7( 24) 

0( 14) 

^ 

11 ( 2.7) 
2«5( 44)1 



11 ( 1.0) 

« ( 2.1) 
278 ( 54)1 



12 ( 
206( 
7( 
275 { 



04) 
24) 
2.1) 
6.6)f 



The standard errors of the estimated sutittics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profkiency, Sample size is insuflkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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Virgin Isiauls 



TABLE Aiobl Tetdiers* Reports <m the Use of Mathematical 
i Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
tTATEASSCtlUENT 


At iMSt One* « VVMk 


IMS ThHi one* • WMk 





TOTAL 

TerritOfy 

Nation 



Territory 
Nation 

HlspMilc 

Territory 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

EMrame rural 

Territory 

Nation 



Other 

Territory 

Nation 



n { 9.7) 

2S4{ &2} 



52 



Oil 



1J 



19 ( ^J0\ 
an ( 1.7) 

221 SM 
233 ( 5.0)1 

34 ( 2 J) 

»(73) 
247 ( 3J) 





1^) 


222 


OA) 


70( 


&3} 


241 ( 


2J) 


«( 


3.0) 


213 ( 


IjS) 


5Sl 


7.3) 


24S( 


3.8)1 



7( 



0.2) 
27 (14J) 

22 ( 1.2) 
214 ( 14) 

19 ( 43) 
253 ( 3J)I 



54 

2001 



1-1) 
2.2) 



•5 {14.S) 
282 ( 2.8)1 

88 ( 14) 

^( 0^) 
72 ( 5.0) 
263 ( 2.2) 



15(08) 
222 ( 1.6) 

2ttl 



16 1.2 
228 i 2 J) 
8( 3A) 

14 { 2J0) 
7 ( 2.6) 



38( 
207 ( 
8 



10 ( 
23S( 
9( 
281 ( 



1.1) 
1.7) 
3.9) 

0.9) 
2.8) 
3.3) 
7.1)1 



The fUndard errorf of ihe estimated tt«tittics appear in parenlheies. It c»n be said with »boui 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interefl. the value for the entire population i* within ± 2 itandard errors 
of the estimate for the umple. Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample siae is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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Virgin Islands 



TABLE Aiobi Tetchers' Reports on the Use of Mttlieiiuiticil 

(continued) | QbjectS 



PERCENTMSE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AMESSMENT 


At LMst Onot a WMk 


U« Than Ones a WMk 


HaiaT 





PralolMev 


• 


itfaflt 

m 


taiMfilMa 

ani 
PM^oiawy 














Tdrrltofy 




[ 1i>) 


»( 


[1-8) 


i$( a»} 


2141 


14 


230i 


04 


222 c 14) 




22 


3.7 


99 




8( 2*0) 




2941 


3^) 


263 


: 1-9 




PAREimi' EDUCATION 






















1S( 2.0) 


Torritory 


241 


I 2.7) 


62 ( 24) 


^\ 




2141 


24) 






251 




66 ( 7.2) 


8( &S) 






[ 


243 ( 2.2) 


I f 














21 ( 2^) 


U\ 


[ 3.1) 


15 ( 2.0) 


216 ( 3^} 




14) 






23 ( 4^ } 


701 


54) 


7( 24) 




246 ( Am 


255 


[ 2.2) 


\ t 














1 Of f Hw» y 


19 ( 3.4) 


64 ( 4.4) 


17 ( 31) 




229 { 2.9) 




Nation 


IS ( 4.0) 


73 ( 4.3) 


9( 2^) 




261 ( 4.4)1 


269 ( 2.3) 














12 ( 2.2) 


Territory 


1S( 3.1) 


69 ( 3.6) 




220 ( 2.0) 




Nation 


20 { 3.9) 


69 ( 3.7) 


11 ( 24) 




266 ( 3.5)1 


274 { 2.2) 


297 ( 4.2)1 


OENDSR 












Mate 












Territory 


19 ( 1.1) 


66 ( 1.7) 


15 { U) 


218 ( 2.2) 


223 ( 1.1) 


227 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


69 ( 4.1) 


8{ 2.0) 




255 ( 4.1) 


265 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7.2)1 


Famalt 












Territory 


20 ( 1.8) 


65 ( 1.9) 


15 { 1.1) 


210 


( 2J) 


218 ( 1.1) 


219 ( 34) 


Natfon 


21 ( 3.6) 


e!^( 4.2) 


10 ( 34) 




254 ( 3J}) 


262 ( 1.9) 


278 ( 6.0)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. !t can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vilue for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AUaj 



Teichers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROf fCIENCV 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
•TATEAMEttHENT 


Almost Amy Day 




AboutgnoaaWMkor 
Uat 



TPTAL 

Torrltory 

Nation 
l^Cg^THWaTY 



Territory 
Nation 

HIipanic 

Territory 

Nation 

TYPEOFCOMMUIHTY 

EMranMitavl 

Twrltory 

Nation 

Other 

Territory 

Nation 



•4( OB) 

2!1( 06) 



•5( OO) 
284 ( QJ) 

S8 { 7.7) 
244 1 4J)) 

84 ( 24) 

210 { 1J) 
61 { 9A) 
251 ( 3.1) 



74 ( 0^) 
206 ( 1.6} 

SO (10.6) 
206 ( 4.0)1 

87 f 1.0) 

224 ( 0.7) 

63 ( 3 J) 

267 ( 2.3) 



•1 






1J 


fii 


111 


S84| 


3J 



8( 


08} 


210 ( 


00) 


*M 


7j6) 


23S( 


3A)< 


• ( 


1^) 




^) 


32{ 


SA) 


240 ( 


44){ 



3 ( 0.7) 

40 (10.0) 
247 ( 7.6)1 

11 ( 1.0) 
208 ( U) 

31 ( 33) 
2S5( 3.1) 



2i5f «.ri 

7( 1J>) 

2eo( ity 



S( OS) 

2( 1.4) 
•*(*^) 

•(13) 

- { •^) 
»( 23) 



23 ( 04) 

*~ ( 

10 ( 7J) 

3( 0.1) 
257 ( 5J)f 



The sttndard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parenthetef . !t ctn be f&kl with tbout 9S percent 
ceruiniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i€ within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the iampie. ! Interpret with caution « the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of tte variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRciem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alia | Teacbers' Reports on tbe Fre<iueiicy of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUt>ENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEPTIIUU. 
fTATEAftEftltgHT 













_ Jll8 
PnrfMiiioy 




TOTAL 








Territory 


•4( Oj9} 


8(08) 


6i J2) 


221 ( on 


206 { 14) 


215 { 8.7) 


Nation 


e2( X4) 


91 [ $.1) 






287 ( U) 


254 1 2.9) 


280 1 5.1)« 


PARENTS' EOUCATtON 








nm null f^mMMmim 








Teffitory 


M ( 2.7) 


10 { 2.8) 


8( IX)) 




211 ( 2.7) 






Nation 


87 ( 5.5) 


27 ( S2) 


8( 2.1) 




245 ( 3J2) 












7( 1.1) 


Territory 


M( 2J0) 


7( 1J) 


224 ( 1.7) 






Nation 


61 ( 4A) 


34 ( 3.71 


8( 1.5) 




257 ( 2^) 


250 ( 2 J) 




vonia coiitBa 








Territory 


8S( 3.1) 


8 { 2 J) 


3( 15) 




231 ( 241) 






Nation 


68 ( 4.2) 


ae { 3.7) 


e( 1.9) 




272 ( 2.7) 


2S6{ 5.2) 




CoWaga grackiata 








Territory 


66 ( 2.1) 


8( 1J) 


6( 12) 


223 ( 1.6) 






Nation 


61 { 4.0) 


31 ( 3 J) 


8( 3.1) 




281 ( 2.2) 


265 ( 3.1) 












Mara 

Territory 


83 ( 0.9) 


10 ( 0.8) 


7 ( 0.4) 




224 ( 1.2) 


^ 




Nation 


80 { 3.7) 


33 ( 3.4) 


7( 1.9) 




28a ( 2.1) 


256 { 3.6) 


261 1 8.7)1 


Fafiiala 






Territory 


85 ( 1JS) 


8( 1.1) 


6 { 0.4) 




218 ( 1.2) 


i 


1 


Nation 


65 ( 3.6) 


28 ( 3.3) 


7( 2.2) 




286 ( 1.8) 


253 ( 2.5) 





The standard errors of the esiimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that* for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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Virgin IsiMds 



TABLE Alibi 



Teachers' Reports on tbe Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCV 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 


At LMttt Swvril Ttmw 






•TATEAStEUMENT 









TOTAL 

Tarrltory 

Nation 

KACgffTHHKHTY 

Blade 

Territory 

Nation 

Hltpante 

Territory 

Nation 



TYPEOFCOMMUWITY 

EKtranwrunl 

Territory 

Nation 

Ofher 

Territory 

Nation 



48 ( 0.7) 
ml OA) 

m 



34f 



4»{ 

212 ( 

232( 



291 
237 { 
331 



1^! 

9A 



200 ( 23; 



1.1) 

73) 
3.1)1 



29( 
22d( 



OJ) 
1.4) 



55 ( 3.1) 
203 ( 1.5) 

41 ( 7.7) 
242 ( 3j2}t 



81 ( 7.6) 
243 ( 2.3}) 

2»( 24) 



2e( 



) 

54) 



244 ( 5.1 )t 



43( 

205 ( 



1.0} 
2.4) 



27 (144) 

51 ( 0.8) 
211 ( 1.1) 

30 ( 4.4) 
256 ( 34) 



4«( 

211 ( 
40 (12.7) 
255 ( e.7)t 



1J) 
05) 



25 i 0.7) 
233 ( 1.2) 

35 ( 44) 
250 ( 24) 



22{ on 

233( 14) 
S2( 3j6) 
274 ( 2.7} 



23 ( 04) 
235 ( 14} 

23 ( 64) 
248 ( 7m 

17 ( 24} 

33 ( 74) 
257 ( 24)1 



9{ 04) 
24(10.1) 

24 { 0 J) 
233 ( U) 

39 ( 42) 
272 { 2 A) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisilcs appear in parenlhews. It can be said sviih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of intctert, the valu? for the entire population is within ± 2 rtandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not afiow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profkiency. Sample size is insufRcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Virgin Islands 



TABLE Ai lb I Tesdiers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mftthematics Workslieet Use 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



HiWN) HACP T§HAt 


AIM 


iMi SfViralTiRMW 






STATE AmSSMCNT 






1 





#efMMi|p 
anl 




m 
Praffo 


0 


TOTAL 












Territory 


4B( a?) 


SS{ 


OS) 


22( 


03) 


210 09) 


Mf I 






14) 


Nation 


34 1 3J 




34) 


S2( 


9.6) 




3$8{ 2J) 




33) 


274 ( 


2.T) 


PMCMTft' BMIGATIOII 
























T wTiTory 


90 ( 9i4i! 


27 ( 


2.7) 






203 ( 33} 


^ \ 








Nation 


35 ( 


29{ 


83) 


3e( 


M) 




230 ( 3^) 


( 




2SQ( 


43)1 


Ml graduala 












Territory 


46 ( 23) 


2S{ 


23) 


2S{ 


2.0} 


211 ( 24) 


231 ( 


23) 


233 ( 


33) 


Nation 


35 ( 53) 




43i 


30( 


43) 




250 { 3J) 




2,7) 


283( 


34) 














Territory 


48 { 45) 


2»( 


42) 


2fl( 


43) 




««« ^ 


( 


•*•) 


*** ( 




Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32( 


4JJ) 


35{ 


4.1) 




200 ( 2.8) 


20fi( 


43) 


278 ( 


23} 


Coiaga graduate 


58 ( 43) 






18 ( 


32) 


Territory 


25( 


23) 




212 ( 23) 


•** ( 


•*•) 


•** { 




Nation 


35 ( 33) 


32( 


3.4) 


33( 


33) 




29«{ 33) 


271 ( 


24) 


208 ( 


23) 














Male 

Territory 


52 { 1.7) 


28 ( 


1.4) 


21 { 


13) 




214 { 1J) 


230( 


1.7) 




23) 


Nation 


35 ( -4.1) 


35( 


3.6) 


31 { 


33) 




257 ( 3.2) 


281 ( 


23) 


275 ( 


32) 


Female 












Territory 


47 ( 12) 


30( 


13) 


23( 


12) 


2061 13) 


224 ( 


1.7) 


230 ( 


23} 


Nation 


34 ( 4.1) 


32 ( 


3.7) 


34( 


4.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


258{ 


23) 


273 ( 


23) 



The standard errors of the estimated ttatiitics appear in parenthei»s. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thtt, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimuited mean profictency. ••• Sample size is insufficient to oermil t 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
i Croup Work 



PEflCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATiCS PROFtCIENCY 



1910 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEMMENT 


At LMit Oiiet a WMk 


LMt Than One* a WmK 











_ a 


il 














Torrltory 


f S4 { 14) 


161 


0.7) 


SI i 






214 { lill 


2241 




3181 


: 06) 


Nattoo 




2Sl 


; 14) 


441 


: 2j8) 






2674 


: 2ja) 


261 1 


14) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












Blidc 

Territory 


32 ( 1J] 


17 { 0.8) 


51 ( 






216 ( l.tj 


226 ( 1:6} 


2221 




Nation 


26 { 3.0) 


24 ( Sj6) 


48( 






234 { aO) 


245 { 4 J) 


234 




HitpMic 










Territory 


37 ( 24) 


12 ( 14) 


51 1 


[24) 




207 { 24} 




210 1 


1.7) 


Nation 


97 ( 5.2) 


22 { 3J) 


41 


5.0) 




242 { 3.9} 


250 ( 34) 


2401 


' 24) 


TYPiOFCOMMUMITY 












ExfTHiiertnl 












T»Titory 


34 ( 14) 


101 


14) 


561 


14) 




206 ( 2.6) 


^ , 




2061 


14) 


Nation 


34 (104) 


271 




38 (11.6) 




240 ( 5.2)1 


2641 




256 ( 6.2)f 


Other 










Terrltory 


S3 ( 1.6) 


17 ( 04) 


50 ( 14) 




215 ( 1.0) 


225 ( 14) 


223 ( 0.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.6) 


2$ ( 1.7) 


45 ( 34) 




260 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 2.1) 


282 ( 2.2) 



The sumUrd errors of the ettimtted statistics appear in ptrentheses. It can be sakl with about 95 percent 
oertiinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow iccurtte 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profu^iency. Sample size is insufRdent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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Virgbt kUau/s 



TABLE A12 
(continued) 



Studente' Reports on tlie Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEiMTICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NACP TRIAL 
tTATCASSItfMEIIT 

1 


At LMSl OHM « WMk 

1 


Lbm TTim Onoi n WMk 





mm 

Territofy 
Nation 



PAWEWUHHICATWW 
1ft natvgraduste 



OEWQgR 



Territory 
Nation 

FamKa 

Terrttory 

Nation 



214 ( IjO) 
Q»i 2J} 



37 ( 2.0) 
218 { 1.7) 
31 ( 2 J) 

256 ( 3.3) 

30 ( 2,1) 
212 ( 14) 
26 { 2A) 

257 ( 2J) 



1«( 0.7} 
2242 14) 

207 ( 2J0 



Territory 


38 ( 3.8) 




1J 


207 ( 3J} 


-\ 




Nation 


89 { 45) 


29( 


IS 




242 ( 34) 


244( 




KtgraduHa 






Territory 


27 ( 2.2) 




2j0) 


214 ( 2.7) 


226 


34i 


Nation 


25 { 9.0) 


2«( 


1.81 




251 ( 3.7) 


261{ 


M) 


Smim colli ga 




Territory 


30 ( 4J) 


20( 


3.2} 






( 


— ) 


Nation 


27 ( 3.9) 


27 { 


24) 




265 ( 3.6) 


268{ 


3.3) 


Coiagt graduata 








Territory 


41 ( 3.3) 


15 ( 


1J) 




216 ( 2.1) 


( 




Nation 


28 { 34)) 


28 ( 


1^) 




270 ( 2.7) 


276 ( 


2.8) 



13 ( 1 J) 
226 ( 24) 

28 ( 1.7) 
268 ( 2.6) 

18 I 1.2) 
222 ( 2.2) 

27 ( 1.8) 
266 ( 1.7) 



Sit 1.2} 

216( 9m 

S81( 1JB) 



50( 34} 
210 ( SM) 



242( 



96 94 

231 ( 1.5) 

43 ( 3.4} 
252 ( 1.7} 

»{ 44} 
231 i 3.6} 

46( 34) 
286 { 2.1} 

44 ( 3.S, 
223 ( 2.6) 

44( 3.6) 
275 ( 2.2} 



49 ( 1.7) 

223 ( 14) 

41 ( 2.9) 

262 ( 14) 

521 1,6) 

216 i 1.2) 

47 ( 
280( 



3.2) 
14) 



The sundftrd errors of the eftun»ted ft«tistk:s appear in parenthetes, it can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, *** Sample size is insufTkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
studenu). 
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TABLE A13 | Students' Reports on the Use of Mtthemstics 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCIENCY 



IttO NAEP miAL 
STATE MSEStllENT 




lm« ThM one* • Wmk 





TOTAL 

Territory 

N«tton 

RACgyFTHWIClTY 

Hack 

Territory 

Nation 

Htapviic 

Territory 

Nation 



TYPE OF COyMUNITY 

Extmne rural 

Territory 

Nation 

Ofhar 

Territory 

Nation 



2S{ OA) 
318 ( 1^) 



26 ( 

221 ( 13) 

27 ( 33} 
234 ( 3.7} 

25 ( 24) 
208 { 2 A) 

38( 45) 
241 ( 4J) 



1S( 



21 



1.1) 
{ 

( 3.1) 



25 { 1.1) 

221 ( 1.4) 

27 ( 2.0) 

256 ( 2.8) 



II ( 1.0) 
926 ( 13 

»1( «) 
2081 1^} 



18 { 15} 
231 ( 1.5) 

27 ( 35 
24a { 4^) 

151 1^) 

23 ( 2.0) 
253 ( 43) 



10 ( 13) 

37 I 4.7) 
262 ( 4.7)1 

20 { 13) 
228 ( 1.4) 

31 ( 1.4) 
270 ( 1.8) 



991 


[ 1.1) 


215 1 




41 ( 


23) 


2S8< 





55 f 13) 
317 < 03) 

4e( 431 
232 ( 23) 

aO( 3.1} 
207 ( 13) 

40 ( 43) 
240 ( 13) 



75 ( 
207 ( 

431 
251 ( 

52( 
2171 

41 ( 
200( 



13) 
13) 
53) 
53)1 

13) 
03) 
24) 

23) 



The itandard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with abou' 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the vahie for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLEAU 
(continued) 



Stadents' Reports on the Use of Matiieiiiatics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROflCIENCV 



IMO NAEP HUM. 




Ohm b WMk 


Lms TTian Or 






STATE AStESiHEMT 









TOTAL 

Tarrltory 

NaUon 

yAREWTf EOUCATWH 

KS non-gnKlualt 

Territory 

Nation 

Territory 
Nation 

Scene coffaga 

Territory 

Nation 

Co l le ga graduala 

Territory 

Nation 



QEWDCR 



Territory 
Nation 

Fimale 

Territory 

Nation 




22 ( 2^} 

37 { 4^) 
237 ( 3^) 

27 ( 2.7) 
222 ( 32) 

27 ( 2.7) 
250 { 24} 

26 ( 3X)) 
^ ( 

29 ( 2J6) 
261 ( 33) 

26 ( 2.3} 
220 ( 2.6) 

30 ( 2.5) 
260 ( 34)) 



30 ( 1.7) 

220 ( 2.0) 

32 ( 2.0) 

2S«( 2.0} 

21 ( 1.1) 

217 ( 2.7) 

25 ( 2.0) 

257 ( 3.0) 



lit IJO) 
236 ( 1J) 

$1 ( 15) 
96B{ l4 



13 ( 3.2) 

26 ( 2.7) 
353 ( 3J} 

16 ( 2.2) 

233 ( 2.5) 

31 ( 2.4) 

25a { 2.7) 



241 



3.2} 

36 ( 2.3) 
274 ( 2.2) 

18 { 2.3) 

32 { 2.0) 
276 ( 2.0) 



17 ( 1.5) 
231 ( 2.6) 

30 ( 15) 
271 ( 2.1) 

19 ( 1.0) 

225 ( 1.7) 

31 ( 1.9) 
268 ( 1.5) 



66 ( 1.1) 
81S<aA| 

411 12) 
2$6C 1j6} 



65 ( 3J1 
206 ( 3.2) 

47( &l}) 
S40( 2^) 

55 ( 2A) 
SIS ( 1.9) 

43 ( 3.3) 
253 ( 2.1) 

50 ( 3.0) 
224 ( 3.3) 

35 ( 2.^ 
263 ( 2.1) 

53 ( 2.7) 
217 ( 2.6) 

38 ( 2.6) 
275 ( 2.0) 



52 ( 1.5) 

217 { 1.2) 

36 { 2.2) 

260 ( 1.6) 

60 ( 13) 
212 ( 1.1) 

44 ( 2.6) 
257 ( 141) 



The rt*nd*rd errors of the eitimawd nmUftic* »ppe»r in pirenihefes. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerutnty that, for each population of intercft, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 itandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is iiisuffident to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A14 



Students' Reports oo tbe Frequaicy of 
Msthematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATJCS PROFICIENCY 



1N0 IIAC» TRMt 
tTATEAttEMHCNT 



Eviry Dty 



About Ono* a or 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 
"•CPgTWMCITY 



Tarrttory 
N«tion 



Territory 
Nation 



miOF COMiHlidTY 

Territory 
N^on 

OttMT 

Territory 
Nation 



n 

290 
74 
307 



74 ( 1 
222 ( 04} 

71 ( 2M\ 
340( 2J) 

60 ( a21 

210 (13) 
SI I SlT) 
248 ( 2^) 



70 ( 4^) 
207 ( 1^) 

« (113) 
203 ( 4^}i 



17( OS) 
210 f 1J 
14 1 01 

202 (1.7 



17 { liJ 
219 ( 1J) 

1«{ 1.7) 
232( a.1) 

18 ( 25) 

21 ( 2J) 
242 ( S.1} 



J8 j «) 
15 1 3J) 



1.1) 
207? 1J) 
12 1 1J) 
242 1 45) 



10(09) 
209 ( 2.0) 

14 ( &2| 
ass ( &1)< 

11 ( 2«) 

17 1 2.7) 
224 ( 3i4) 



12 ( 33) 
17 { «) 



7S( 
223{ 

75 ( 
207( 



15) 
OJ) 
2.2) 
1.8) 



17 ( 
210 ( 

14 I 1.0) 
252 ( 2.8} 



14)) 
15) 



10 ( 
208( 

10 ( 
238( 



1.1) 
15) 
15) 
45)1 



The standard enors of the Mtlmated lUtiftics appear in p»renthcte». It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of inter«i, the value for the entire populaUon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with cauUon ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estinuted mean proficiency. Sample si« is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A14 | Students' Reports on tl^ Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Te3ctbook 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVe^E MATHEMATtCS PROFtCtENCY 



1N0 NAEP TMIAL 
•TATE ASSBUKNT 


Ahnost Ciwy Diy 




LMS 





raniaftfaaa 
Mi 

Arafloiaficy 






TOTAL 










Terrttory 


73 { 141 


17( 09} 


101 




220 ( a?) 


216 { 14) 


207 1 


14) 


Nation 


74 ( 141) 


14 ( 04) 


12! 


14) 




2B7 ( A2) 


TSat [ 1.7) 


2421 


44) 


PAIIEffTS* EOUCATfOM 




















1 Of niory 




11 ( 24) 


211 ( 24) 


*** j •••j 






Nation 


84( 34) ■ 


18 ( 24) 


18 < 


i S.1) 




a<5( ^3) 


^ 




H*«raduato 






101 


[ 14) 


Twritofy 


73 ( 22) 


17 < 1J) 


221 ( 1 J) 


222 ( 3^) 


^ , 




Natic^i 


71 ( 34) 


18 C l^i 


131 


: 24) 




258 { 14) 


249 ( ^2) 


239 


[ 34)! 


901110 coaiBi 

Terrtt»Y 


76 { 33) 


19 { ZA) 


S| 


[ 20) 


230 ( 24) 






; 


Nation 


80 ( 2.0) 


11 ( u) 


9 ( 1.7) 




270 { 14) 






Coaago graduato 










Terrltofy 


71 ( 4.1) 


30 ( 24) 


B( 34) 


222 ( 1.7) 


•«« j 




Nation 


77 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 04) 


10 ( 24) 




279 ( 14) 


280 ( 2.8) 


257 ( 64)) 












Territory 


71 ( 1.7) 


18 ( 14) 


10 ( 14) 


222 ( 1.2) 


221 ( 24) 


200 ( 24) , 


Nation 


72 1 24) 


18 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




268 ( 14) 


252 ( 24) 


242 ( 6.1) 


Famata 










Territory 


74 ( 1.7) 


16 ( 1.3) 


10 ( 1.4) 


218 ( 1.0) 


211 ( 3.2) 


205 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


78 ( 14) 


13 ( 1.0) 


11 ( 14) 




285 ( 1.3) 


250 ( 24) 


242 


( 34) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistlcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty thtt» for etch population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the esthnate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variiblliiy of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample me is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 stuctents). 
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TABIXAIS 



Stadoifs' R^orts ob titt Fre^ieocy of 
Mittonatks Woricslieet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCiENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRfAL 


At U»sl S«varai TlMt 




Lm« Than WMMy 


STATE AtSESSMEMT 







TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 



Territory 
NMon 

Territory 
Nation 



TYPEOFCOIMmiiTY 

EXtTMMfurai 

Tw^rltory 

Nation 



Territory 
Nation 




37< 


ij 


2141 


: 14) 


4« 




S98 ' 


[4JJ 


441 




208 


115! 


44i 




2aS{ 





34 ( 4.2) 
2051 2 J) 

42 (10.1) 
248 { 4XtV 

40C iJB) 
213 ( 1.1) 

35 ( 2.9) 
252 ( 3X) 



90 

95 



90( 1.5} 
( 1.1 




90( 3.1) 
213 ( 24) 

25 1 9l4; 
247 1 33 



331 


[ 4.1) 


2091 


2J 


30 


4.4) 


2561 


I 3.4)1 


29( 


[ 14) 


2251 


1-0) 


261 


1.2) 


2811 


2.1) 




33| 


( U) 


2251 


; u 


201 


3.1 


9411 


! 44; 


26| 


[ 3.2) 


201 


2.4 


321 


43} 


2431 


&3) 




32 { 1.4) 
225 1 1.2 
31 ( 2.9) 
^72 { 1 J) 



The standard errori of the eitimtted tutitticf appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of intereit, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proftdency. 
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TABLE A15 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Matbenutics Worksi^ Use 



PERCeNTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PRORCIENCY 



IMOUMB* TRIAL 


AlU 




iralTtmM 


AbmlOnMaWMk 




STATE AMESSIKNT 









* f 


Iti 

BimGy 


r unman 




TAT At 










Tarrltory 


3S( 15) 


90( 1i») 






212 C 1^) 


m 1 1.1} 


222 1 1.1) 


NftUon 


3S( 24) 


25 1 1.2) 


97| 25) 




253 { 22) 


a6t( 14) 


272 ( 1.9} 












MS non*ydtoit> 










Terrltcyy 


301 


[ 3.5) 


31 ( 3.3) 


31 ( 3l4) 




201 1 


; 3J) 


*«« ^ *t*^ 




Nation 


41 \ 


.43) 


X ( 2.7) 


39( 40} 




23SI 


[ a.1) 


S43( 27} 


853 ( 35) 


HSgradujrt# 






Twiitory 


38 C 3i)) 


31 ( 95) 


32 ( 2.7) 




218 ( 22) 


222 { 22) 


223 ( 25) 


Nation 


40 {%2) 


29 ( 2.2) 


32( 35) 




247 ( 2.7) 


2S6{ 35) 


2B2 ( 22) 










TwrJtory 


31 1 


[ 4.3) 


32 { 3.2} 


37 ( 3.7) 




«. , 




1 ^**) 




Nation 


341 


3^) 


26 ( 2.2) 


40( 35} 






[ 2.3) 


28B( 25) 


271 ( 25) 


CoHaga yaduaf 






Temtory 


42 ( 3.0) 


27 ( 25) 


32 ( 25} 




212 ( 1J) 


222 ( 25} 


229 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


30 ( 3.8) 


22 ( 15) 


41 1 25) 




264 ( 2.6) 


273 ( 25) 


215 ( 25) 


OENOCR 










Mai* 

Temtory 


40 ( 2.0) 


30 { 2.2) 


30 { 1.7) 




215 ( 1.6) 


225 ( 15) 


224 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.7) 


25 ( 1.6} 


35 { 2.7) 




253 ( 2.7} 


263 ( 25) 


274 ( 2.4} 


Fimato 






Territory 


37 ( 2.1) 


2«( 1.7) 


34 ( 15) 




20B ( 1.6) 


218 { 1.7) 


320 { 3.2) 


Nation 


37 ( 2.5) 


25 ( 15} 


38 ( 25) 




253( 


2.1) 


250 ( 15) 


260 { 2.2) 



The standard errors of the ettimated itatifftics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 pero^t 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insuflkknt to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
studenu). 
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TABUE A18 



Studoits' R^orts 00 Wketto They Own t 
CakiiUtor md Whether Tbeir Teieber Expliins 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFIClENCr 



IMOIMEPVMML 
•TATEASSEtSMEMT 


Own a CaifiuiaiM' 


TMdwr Dylaint cucuiior U— 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 









Twrttory 
Nation 

»*CBCTHItlCtTY 



Territory 
Nation 

HJspank; 

Territory 

Nation 



TVPEOrcOMMUWITV 

ExtTfRwrural 

Territory 

Nation 

O0Mr 

Territory 

Nation 



<03) 20«(1.7j 
(04) S(04i 
(13) 2*«(U 



«2( Otl 
TVS 



40 
21? 

40 
251 



14) 
24) 

i.rj 



83( 


0^} 


7( 


OS) 


222( 


OJ) 


va\ 


2.7) 


»< 


13) 


1\ 




237{ 


2J} 


*** c 


2^1 


»( 


13) 


10 { 


14) 


a08{ 


15) 


^ ( 




»( 


1i) 


S( 


U) 


245 { 


2.7) 








89{ 


2.1) 


11 < 




208( 


QJ] 


*.* ( 






13) 


♦ ( 


13) 


2S7( 


33}f 




^, 


93( 


o.a) 




03) 




03) 


206 j 


1.7) 


97( 


03) 


3( 


03} 


2S3( 


1.7) 


233( 


«4) 



3e( ^ 

206 ( 23 
63 { 43) 
243 { 34} 



36 ( 33) 
207 ( 13) 

42 1 8.7) 
251 ( 43}{ 

41 { 1.8) 
210 ( 13) 

50 ( 2.7) 
2» { 2.1) 




»(13) 
222 ( 1.1) 

47 I 43 
230 ( 2.7) 

84( 33) 
210 ( 13) 

37 ( 43) 
245 ( 23) 



041 33) 
208 ( 1.1) 

58 ( 8.7) 
261 ( 4.4)1 

50 ( 1.8) 
222 ( 1.0) 

50 ( 2.7) 
206 { 2.0) 



The ft«ndard error* of the eftimated itatistics appear in parentheiet. It can be lakl with about 9S percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variablKty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Sttid^' Re|K»ts <m Whetber Tbey Own a 
CalcQlator and Whetlwr Tbdr Teacher ExplaiiK 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MAEP TMAl. 
STATE AMESUtfMT 






Yes 


NO 


Yes 


No 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 



PAKEWTt HHWATIOW 

HS non-yadlMite 

Territory 



Nation 



KS I 
Territory 

Nation 

Soma coHafl^ 

Territory 

Nation 

CoNaga graduate 

Territory 

Nation 



mm 

Mala 

Territory 

Nation 

Famaia 

Territory 

Nation 



t8( (U 

ai8( OS 

289 ( u! 



88 ( 2^1 
210 ( 2^ 

82 ( 14} 
243 ( 2^) 



221 ( 
87( 
2S5{ 

88( 
228( 

9e( 

28B( 



15) 
1.4) 

QJ6) 
i£) 

OA) 
2.7) 
OS) 
14) 



96 ( 1J) 
221 ( 1.6) 

90 ( 0.2) 
275 ( 1.6) 



«3( 1.1) 
222 { 0.9) 

97 ( QjS) 
264 ( 1.7) 

92 { 0.9) 
217 ( 1.0) 

97 ( 0.5) 
262 ( 1J) 



«( Old) 
204 1.7) 

3( OA) 
294 ( 3J) 



11 ( 2.3) 
8( 1J) 



7( 



{ 



A 2) 
0.6) 



1 ( QJ) 
- ( •**) 
4( 0.8) 



4( 

Itit ^ 

1 ( 



1.3) 
02) 



7( 1.1) 

" ( "•) 
3( OS) 

** ( •**) 

e( 0.9) 
•* ( •*•) 

3( 0^) 
" ( *^) 



40(1-4} 
217 ( 14) 

48 2 J) 
258 ( 1.7) 



32 ( 3.2) 
204 ( 2S) 

53 ( 4.6) 
242 ( 2 J) 

41 ( 2.5) 
219 \ 2.1) 

54 { 3.0) 
252 ( 1.9} 

38 ( 4.1) 

46 { 3.2) 
265 ( 2.4) 

40 ( 24) 
219 ( 24) 

46 ( 24) 
268 { 2.2) 



42 ( 2.1) 
218 ( 1.9) 

51 ( 2.6) 
258 ( 2.1) 

36 ( 2.0) 

215 ( 2.0) 

47 ( 2.5) 

256 ( 1.7) 



eo( 14] 

218 ( OA 
51(2.0 
288 ( 14; 



88 ( 3.2) 
212 ( 2J) 

47 ( 44) 
243 ( 24} 

59 ( 24) 

221 ( 14) 
44 ( 34) 

258 ( 24) 

61 ( 4.1) 
232 ( 24) 

52 ( 3.2) 
268 ( 2.2), 

90 i 24) 

222 ( 2.1) 
54 ( 24) 

280 ( 14) 



56 { 2.1) 
223 ( 1.1) 

48 ( 24) 
208 ( 2.1) 

62 ( 2.0) 
216 ( 1.1) 

S3( 24) 
263 ( 1.6) 



The rt*nd*rd erron of the eitinutcd lUiisijcs appetr in parentheicf. It can be nkl with »boui 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for etch populttion of interest, the vaJue for the entire popuUtion is within ± 2 it»nd«rd errors 
of the eitimaie for the simple. Sample size is insufficient to piermit a reliabte estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Cadculttor 
for ProUeiii SoiYing or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFtCiENCY 



iMo NACP muu. 

•TATEAMEttMOrr 






Takinp QubtMt or TMt 


Almost 
Mways 


Never 


Almost 
Atways 




Almost 
Afweys 


Never 



Territory 


S3| 


1.1) 




IjO) 


3SI 


[ 1J) 


1S( 


1.0) 




2141 


: M) 


2^ ( 


1.7) 


ai2{ 




2271 


2.S 


Nation 








1J) 


30 




191 


OJ 




2S4) 


[ 13 


37!2( 


U) 


39t{ 




28SI 





TYPE CMF COOmiUWlTY 




Territory 


S8( 


1.3) 


22 ( 1.1) 


34( 




216 < 


OJ 


234 ( 1.9) 


2141 


Nation 




3.2) 


20 ( 3J) 


31 i 




232( 


2^) 


249 ( 4;0) 


233 ( 


HHpanic 




Territory 


00( 




17 ( 1.8) 


30( 




206( 




«•« } •«•! 


203 1 


Nation 


51 ( 


2.9) 


18 1 3^) 


28( 




230( 


2.8) 


252 ( 3.3}! 


238( 



1.8) 
1.7) 
2.9 



14 ( 1.1) 
229 ( 33) 

18 ( 1.S) 
248 ( 5J) 

14 ( 1J) 

21 ( 2.1) 
244 ( 3.1) 



38 ( 1J) 
214 f U 

98( 33) 
230 ( 3J) 



91( 
2(»( 

28( 
237 ( 



2.7) 
23) 
2.7) 
3.2) 



27M.1) 
232 ( 1.8 

30( 2j0 
274 ( 13 



20 ( 1.3) 
233 i 13) 

24 ( 3.1) 
251 ( 4,1) 

19 ( 2.0) 

22 ( 3.1) 
256 ( 43) 



Eidiwne rural 




















Territory 


56{ 


13) 


18 ( 33) 


36{ 


1.7) 


15 ( 


23) 


32 ( 2.7) 


20 ( 33) 




206( 


1.0) 




201 { 


13) 




***) 


208 ( 13) 




Nation 


4e( 


74) 


20 ( 63) 


20{ 


23) 


23( 


33) 


24 ( 63) 


37 ( 8.3) 




248 { 


43)1 


268 { ai)i 




«.j 


263( 






270 ( 4.0)t 


OttMr 














Territory 


S3( 


13) 


22 ( 1.0) 


3a( 


14) 


13 ( 


1.1) 


35 { 1.7) 


20 { 13) 




216 ( 


0.8) 


236 ( 13) 


215 < 


1.7) 


231 ( 


3.4) 


213 i 1.4) 


234 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


48( 


1^) 


22 ( 2.0) 


32( 


1.7) 


18 ( 


1.1) 


27 { 13) 


29 ( 2.1) 




2S4{ 


2.1) 


272 ( 13) 


263( 


23) 


263{ 


23) 


253 < 2.7) 


275 ( 13) 



The lundard errors of the estimated sutistk» ippear in parenthesei. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes** category 
is not included ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufHcient to permit a rehab)e estimate 
(fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A19 
(cootinued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a CalcuUtor 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiaENCV 



1M0 NACP TRIAL 
•TATEAtfEfHHWT 


li IN Ml 19 FfvBiVilV Ml 




TaMng Oufaet or TeiM 


Almost 
Always 




AiltKMM 

Always 


Never 


Mmost 
Airtys 


Nmer 



TPTAL 

Tft-ritory 

Nation 

HS nofvgradutft 

Territory 

Nation 

HS gradual* 

Territory 

Nation 

Some GcNc^e 

Territory 

Nation 

C ol la ga gradual* 

Territory 

Nation 



SfiifiiR 

Mai* 

Territory 

Nation 

Famat* 

Territory 

Nation 



314 
3M 



1.1; 
08 

14 



40 ( 2.9) 

$4( 3.S) 
240 ( 2A) 

S&{ 2.1) 
218 ( 1.4) 

S2( 23) 
240 ( M) 

51 ( SA) 
210 ( 2 J) 

46 ( 2.8) 
25S ( 2.1) 

57 i 1.S) 

216 ( 1.8) 

45 ( 1.0) 

265 ( 1.7) 



57 { 1.7) 

217 ( 1.0) 

50 ( 1.7) 

255 ( 1.0) 

50 { 1.3) 

211 ( 1>4) 

46 ( 2.0) 

252 ( 1.7) 



21 ( 1.0) 
23S( 1.7) 

23 ( 1J) 
273 ( M) 



18 1 24) 

^^^^ ^ ^^ik^H 

10 1 %M) 

M* ^ 

23 ( 2i}) 
234 1 3.0 

20 ( 24) 
205 ( 27) 

22 ( 34) 

26 ( 2 J) 
272 ( 23) 



21 ( 

25 ( 2.4) 
284 ( 1.8) 



24) 
•) 



16 { 13) 
240 ( 2.3) 

20 ( 2.0) 
275 ( 72) 

26 ( 13) 
229 ( 2.1) 

26 ( 2.1) 
269 ( 1J) 



S»( 1.2) 
212 j 14 

30( 14 
Mil 1J 



84(34) 
2C2( S.0 

26 ( 3.1 
2ai 33) 

33 ( 24) 
218 ( 2.7 

20 i 13 
250 ( 24) 

32 ( 53) 

26 2.0) 
267 ( 33) 

33 ( 24) 
215 ( 24) 

33 ( 23) 
274 ( 24) 



33 ( 13) 
216 ( 2.0) 

28 ( 1.6 
284 { 23) 

34 ( 2.1) 
206 ( 24) 

32 { 1.6) 
250 ( 1.7) 




14(23) 
•** i ***) 

22 ( 83) 
244(44} 

15 ( 23) 

18 ! 13) 
258 ( 24) 

14 ( 33) 

20 ( 13) 
266 ( 34) 

12 ( 13) 

16 ( 14) 
278 ( 23) 



14 { 1.6) 
229 { 4.1) 

19 < 14) 
283 ( 23) 

13 { 14) 
226 ( 3.0) 

18 C 14) 
263 ( 2.1) 



98(13) 
ai3( 14 

27 ( 14 
283(24 




3S( 34) 
214 ( 131 

m 14: 
a48( 23: 

28(2.4) 
255( 33) 



36( 
214 { 

26( 
288( 



24) 
13) 
1.8) 
2^) 



34 { 13) 
215 ( 14) 

27 { 13) 
258 ( 3.0) 

35 { 13) 
210 ( 2.0) 

27 ( 1.8: 
»1 ( 24: 



arii-i 

2221 13 

aoi to 
174 ( 141 



24! 34) 
251 ( 43) 

20( 24, 
233 ( 24 

271 24 
208 ( 23! 

32(43) 

35 ( 23) 
275( 23) 

28 ( 23) 
S97 ( 3.1) 

33 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 23) 



231 
238( 
28( 

277 ( 

32( 
229( 



14) 
24) 
2.1) 
13) 

13) 
13) 



33 ( 2.1) 
271 ( 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated tutistic* appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 1 stai^ard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The per^taget may not total 100 percent becatue the "Sometinies" category 
is not included. *** Sample size is insufRdent to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Usii^ Ctlculjitore 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High "CafcUatar-UM" Oroq^ 







1 






TOTAL 










Territory 


33 { 13) 


87 








223 1 1.2i 


316 


IJ5 




Mtion 


42 ( 1J) 


91 








272 { 1.8) 


2S& 


\\%. 




MC»CTWItlClTY 










BiMk 

Territory' 


34 ( 14) 


88 


[ 






228 { 1.4) 


218 


1.2 




Nation 


37 { 3.4) 


83 








248 ( 3i»/ 


231 1 


34 












Territory 


30 ( 3.1) 


70< 










207 


14 




Nitlon 


sec 4.2) 


64 








254 ( 44) 


238j 


3.01 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










EMrtfiit rural 










Territory 


38 { 24) 




24) 




213 ( 24) 


2041 


1.8) 


Nation 


30 ( 54) 


811 


54) 


Olhar 


280 ( 4y4)t 


2481 


441! 










Territory 


33 { 14) 


87< 


14) 


Nation 


225 ( 14) 


2181 


1.1) 




42 ( 1^) 


581 


1^} 




271 ( 14) 


2551 


24) 





The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRoent to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students' Knowledge of Usiiig Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfQENCY 



mo pj^^c^^ TRi^^i* 

STATE ASSEtSMENT 



"CaleulaM-UM" Oroup 



Othtr "CafoufattoroUM" Orat^) 





MnaMency 




TOTAL 






Territofy 


$3i 15) 


87 ( 1^ 


223f 1<2} 


218 ( IjO) 


Nation 


42 ( 14 } 


88| l^i 




272 ( %») 


295 ( 1^} 


PMEIITS'fOUCATION 






HS non-9nid^iite 




71 ( 4A) 


Territory 




•«« / •♦»» 




Nation 


34 ( 33) 


342 ( 2,4) 




248 ( 44) 


KS gradiMt^ 


M(2J8) 


Territory 


38 ( a«) 


223 { 22) 


217 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


40 ( 2.2) 


60 ( 2J2) 




283 ( 2X)) 


24S ( 14) 


SkNTie ooff#Qe 






Territory 


33 ( 5.1) 


87 ( 5.1) 




««« j 


j •••^ 


Nation 


48 ( 2.2) 


52 ( 2.2) 




277 ( 2.8) 


258 1 23) 






68 ( 4.3) 


^'TVrttory^**^* 


32 { 4.3) 


228 ( 3.7) 


218 ( 1.8} 


Nation 


48 ( 2.0) 


54 ( 2.0) 




292 { 2.1) 


268 ( 14)) 


OEHDCR 






Male 

Territory 


29 ( 2.3) 


71 ( 2.3) 


228 ( 2.4) 


216 ( 14) 


Nation 


38 ( 2.0) 


81 ( 2.0) 




274 ( 2.0) 


255 ( 2.3) 


Famaie 






Territory 


38 ( 1.8) 


62 ( 1.8) 


210 { 1.7) 


213 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.8) 


55 ( 1.8) 




288 ( 1.7) 


254 ( 1 J) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufiicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reports on Ty\,i . Reading 
Materials in tbe Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCV 



1M0 MAEP TRIAL 
•TATEASSetSUEliT 


ZaratoTtmiypM 




ftur Tvpw 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 



Territory 
Nation 

Territory 
Nation 



TYWE Of comtumTY 

Territory 
Nation 

Oiriar 

Territory 

Nation 



U 
212 

41 
244 



1.1) 

1X> 
2J0) 



2S( 1^} 
215 { 14 
SI ( 1 

232 ( aa 



i 



27 ( 2^) 
204 ( 2 J) 

44 (Si)) 
237 ( 



28 ( ^JS) 
204 ( 3^) 
17 ( *S) 

#♦# ^ 

22 ( 13) 
215 { 1 J) 

22 ( 13) 
244 ( 2.5) 




37( 
218 ( 

m 



1*) 

1-6) 
12 



2SS( 3J: 



20SI 
301 



2.1) 
2.4) 



244 ( 4A) 



36 ( 4.0) 
204 ( 3.5) 



3.2) 
4.3)1 



35{ 
218 ( 

30{ 
250( 



1.7) 

1.3) 
2.2} 



40{ 1^) 
239 ( 1:3) 

48 1 1J 
272 { 14} 



40 { 1.&i 
225 ( lAl) 

33i 24) 
245 ( 33) 

38( 33) 
214 I 23) 

20 ( 23) 
253 ( 2>4} 



36 2.7) 
212 ( 23) 

S0< 5.1) 
283 i 5.8)1 

41 { 1.6) 
225 ( 13) 

48{ 13) 
272 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that. For each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 1 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRocnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 6? students). 
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TABLE A24 | Stodeiits' Repoits on Types of Retding 
(continued) | Materials in tlie Home 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFIOENCY 



^000 Ni^^EP TRI^^L 
STATE AMESfMENT 


ZereloTiioTM^ 


Tin* TVfm 


Four TVpM 






PtraaiMiiti 


mffllnqj 












Territofy 


24 ( 1.1) 


90 ( 13) 


40 ( 1^} 




212 ( iA) 


310 ( 1.4) 


323 ( 13} 


Nation 


21 ( 1.0) 


90 ( 1.0) 


48 ( 13) 




2U( 2.0) 


258 ( 1.7) 


372 ( 13) 


PARENT*' eOUCATiOII 






• 


Ht noft graduan 








Territory 


ao{ 33} 


38 ( S3) 


30 ( 23} 




««« ^ 


207 ( 3.0) 


4r*« i 


Natton 


47 ( 4.0) 


28 ( 33} 


^ \ 33) 




240 { 3.4} 


243 ( 33) 


246 ( 33) 


HSpvduala 




Territory 


20 ( 2.3) 


40 { 23) 


40 ( 23) 




21S ( 2J) 


220 ( 2.7) 


322 ( 23) 


Nation 


20 { 2:2) 


33 ( 13) 


40 ( 1.7) 




240 ( 2Jt) 


253 { 2.7) 


200 ( 2.1) 


Soine odHefie 




Territory 


19 ( 3.2) 


34 ( 3.6) 


47 ( 33) 








233 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


17 ( 13) 


32 ( 1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 




251 ( 4.0} 


202 ( 23) 


274 ( 13) 








14 ( 1.«) 


31 ( 23) 


55 ( 3.1) 






214 ( 23) 


220 C 2.7) 


Nation 


10 ( OJ) 


28 C 13) 


e2( 23) 




254 ( 2 J) 


208 ( 23) 


280 { 13) 


OENDER 








Mate 








Territory 


24 ( 1.4) 


37 ( 23) 


36 ( 2.0) 




2151 13) 


219 ( 23) 


225 ( 1.7} 


Nation 


21 { 13) 


31 { 13) 


48 ( 14) 




244 ( 23) 


250 ( 2.1) 


273 ( 2.0) 


Female 




Territory 


23 ( 1.7) 


35^ 1.7) 


42 ( 13) 




2091 1.7) 


213 ( 1.7) 


221 ( 13) 


Natton 


22 ( 1.2) 


29 ( 1.4) 


49 ( 13) 




244 ( 23) 


256 ( 13) 


270 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parenthem. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufRctent to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
stu<tenu). 
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TABLE A25 



n IIMU 



Students' Reports on tiie A 
Watching Television Each Day 



of Time Spent 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHElylATiCS PROFICIENCY 



^900 NlAJSP TIKCAL 
STATE AISEMMEIfT 


Om Hour or 
Lmo 


'nMHom 


Throo Hours 


fturtenvo 
Houn 


McHourior 

* ^ - — 











i 

^aiwif , 






' .4tflO 


r 


























TCfniOry 




[ 1^1 


1S( 


IJO) 


"« i 














ai4i 




at? ( 








■ m 1 


i.7 


217 1 


MS, 






12i 


Cue) 


ai( 




StZ( 


Aat 


Sli 


1.1 


ifi 










2.2} 






Aw 1 








ij] 




H^^kMt STmilvlTT 
























■iKfc 
























Territory 




14 ( 


1.1) 


17 ( 


14} 


2Sj 




271 


[ 14j 




215 { 1.7) 


218 1 


2S\ 


223( 


2.2) 


224 


13) 


221< 


; 14 




Nation 




1 OA) 


13 1 


1.7 


17 ( 


2.1) 


32 


141 


32i 


: 23) 








2a0( 


74 




SJO) 






2S»( 23) 


Nltpilllc 










201 










Territory 


17 { 2J) 


17 ( 


2J) 


«i 


3.1) 


\ 23) 


81 ( 23) 




( 










— ) 


2081 






Nation 


14 { 24) 


20( 


23) 


19 ( 




31 


3.1) 


17 




: 




•~ { •*•) 


245 { 


3.2) 


242( 


5.S) 


247 


: 34} 


238 






TYPEOFCOilllUIIITY 
























ExtfMM fural 
























Territory 


18 { AZ) 


16 ( 


34) 


^{ 


34) 


20< 


[ 2.1) 


25 ( 14} 






^, 








"•) 


191 




Nation 


14 ( 34) 


T.i 


2.8) 


23I 


2.0) 


28 


2.7) 


: 33} 






^ ( 








2S6I 


3.6)f 




OttMT 
























Territory 


17 ( 1^) 


14 ( 


OS) 


17 ( 


14) 


25 ( 14) 


27< 


[ 1.1) 


218 ( 1.7) 


220( 


24) 


223( 


24) 


2231 


13) 


2181 


14 


1 


Nation 


12 ( 1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23| 


14) 


271 


14) 


171 


14 






2e» ( 2.6) 


2e9( 


24) 


265( 


2.1) 


250 ( 2.2) 


2481 


( 23) 



The sundard errors of the eitiniit^ sutiftics ippear in parentheies, it can be said with about 9S peroent 
ceruinty that, for each population of intereit, the value For the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profklcBcy. Sample size is insufikient to pamit a 
reliable cftimaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amoiuit of Time Spent 
Watching Television Eic^ Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



INOIUEP TRIAL 
fTATEASSetSMEIIT 


OiwNouror 


Two Hour* 


TIVM HOHPS 


FourloFlM 
Hem 


•te Hours or 

IfM* 



TOTM. 

Territory 

ration 

pA«gliT»'ElX»ATWW 



Hf 

Tarrltoiy 

HiKtion 

Territory 
Nttion 

SoiM ooflese 

Territory 

Nation 

^2olKe|lpe ^pr^e^fc^ete 

Territory 

Nation 



Territory 
Nation 



Territory 
Nation 



12( OJ) 
200 ( 22) 



15 ( 2.3} 
12 { 2:2) 

20 ( 2.4) 
21$ { 2.3) 



»( 4.7) 



249 



1«{ 3A) 
10 ( 1.4) 



17 ( 
282( 



1.7) 
**•) 

1.3) 
2.6) 



20 ( 1.9) 
216 ( 13) 

11 ( OJ) 
209 ( 3.3) 

16 ( 1.3) 
211 { 2.7) 

14 { 1.1 
260 ( 2.6) 



15 ( IJO) 
217 ( 2.1) 

21{ 09) 
201 1 U) 



16 ( 8.1) 
20 ( 3.1) 

I 

13 ( 1.7) 

17 ( 1.4) 
2S7 ( 2A) 

15 { 2 J) 
••• ^ •••J 

2$( 2^) 
275 ( 2.7) 



14 ( 
•** ( 

22{ 
280( 



15 ( 
222( 

22( 
267( 



1.7) 
2.5) 



1.5) 
2.6) 
1^) 
2A) 



14 { 1.2) 
212 ( 3.7) 

20 { 1.3) 
269 1 2.2) 



17 ( 1^1 
220 ( 1J 

22 1 OA 
205 ( 1.7 



17 ( 2.9) 
(•*•) 

2-») 



17 ( 2.2) 
220 ( 3^) 

23 ( 2.0) 
250 < 3^) 

20( 34) 

23 ( 2.6) 
209 ( 3J) 

17 ( 2J2 

23 ( 1.1) 
277 ( 2.2 



20 ( 1J9) 
222 ( 2.7) 

22 ( 1.0) 
267 ( 2.2) 

15 ( 1.2) 
218 ( 2.7) 

23 ( 1.4) 
264 ( 1,6) 



24 { U) 
221 1.71 

» I 1.1) 
200 ( 1.7) 



22 ( 4.1) 

««« ^ 

26 ( 2.9} 
244 i 3^) 

25 ( 2.6) 
225 ( 2.6) 

32( 2il) 
253 ( 33) 

27( 14) 

26( 2J) 
297 ( 23) 

27 { 9JD) 
222 ( 2.7) 

25( 13) 
270 ( 24) 



22 ( 1.6) 
224 ( 2.1) 

26 ( 1J) 
262 ( 2.1) 

26 ( 2.0) 
216 ( 2.0 

29 { 13) 
256 ( 1.9) 



27MJ0) 
217 i iJO) 
16 1 1^) 







201 


2A) 




254 


2A) 


2201 




191 




246 


3.0) 


23 { 4.4) 





14 ( 
242 ( 



13) 
34) 



2e( 3X)) 
215 ( 3.1 

12 ( 1.1) 
255 { 3.2) 



23 ( 13) 
220 ( 2.1) 

17 ( 13) 
246 ( 23) 

29 ( 14) 
215 ( 1.7) 

15 ( 1i) 
241 ( 2.2) 



The rtandMd crrori af the ertimattd fUliitics appear In parentheief. It can be with J*!*^ 
certaSSTat. for e«h popuUtion of interert. the value for the entire population . wjtWn ± 2 
SX^istimate for the^Munplc. Sample lize is insufficient to permit a rdaWc estimate (fewer than 62 
ftiKients). 
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TABLE A26 1 Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I SchoolMiased 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Mom 


OMorTlMDiyt 


ThTM D«yt or Itara 





PnriMeniy 








19m 


■ 












Territory 


sot 15) 


26( 


1.2} 


, " 2t 1 






2si(0Ln 


216 ( 


lS 


212 1 






Nation 


45 ( 1.1) 


S2( 




. 2S< 


1 1.1 






2es( ij) 


266( 




2S0! 


: 1J8 




KACC^TNIIKSITY 














Wide 

Territory 


S3( ^S) 


2»( 


15) 


16 ( 13) 


223 { IjO) 


220( 


1.6) 


215 4 






Nation 


56 ( 3.1) 


' 21 { 


16) 


2SI 




\ 




240( 3.2) 


340( 


4.1) 


22«j 






Hlipanic 














Territory 


37 ( 2 J) 


S2( 


2^) 


31 ( 


[3*) 


211 ( 24) 


210 ( 


32} 


2071 


23] 




Nation 


41 { 3J) 


»( 


2.2) 


271 


; 23 






245 { 4J) 


250( 


33) 


2SS| 


; 3.1 




TWfOFCOMMUIIITY 














ddienie iwal 














Territory 


45 ( 33) 


27 ( 


26) 


28 ( 34) 


208 { 2.0) 


206j 


1.7) 


205 ( 23) 


Nation 


«l 44) 


82| 


431 


2SI 


I *») 




257 ( 4.1)1 


2«*( 


53)1 


*** 1 


: *^) 


Other 












Territory 


51 ( 1.8) 


2fi( 


1.3) 


201 


I 1.3) 


224 ( 1.1) 


219 ( 


14) 


2141 


1.8) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.3) 


32| 


1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




265 ( 2.2) 


266( 


13) 


251 ( 24) 



The standard errors of the estimated sUtistKS appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty ihat^ for each population of interest^ the vahie for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detenntnatlon of the variabiKty of this estimated mtuxt proficieiKy. Sample size is insufHcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studcnu). 
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TABLE A26 | Students' Rejports on the Number of Days of 
(continued) | Sciiooi Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



•SiTEMSmiKIIT 




9mMw 


OMorTivoOsys 


TlirM Days or Mors 







3!ni 


If 








TOTAL 


















Tdrritory 




: oS 




361 


[ 1.2) 


' : m 


[ 1.2] 




sail 






21SI 


1.2) 


■ ■ ,ai2i 


14 




Nation 




1.1 




331 


OJ) 


' 231 


1.1 








[ iJi! 




266 i 


l4 


290i 


: 1* 




PJMfirra' EDUCATION 




































Toff^tory 


401 


; 3^; 




301 


[ 24) 


31 1 


3.1) 








*** 1 




361 






NtHon 


361 


; 32! 




26 


>! 










[ 3j0) 


24«! 




237 { M) 


















Territory 


47 ( 3.1) 


3I< 


[ 2.0) 


251 






( 2.1) 


2201 


;24 


2134 


Is 


1 






2.1) 


31 ( 


1^1 


271 








2S5 C 


^1 


1 2 J) 


2481 


[24) 


TerriSry^ 


S7 ( 4.1 


1 


301 


[ 3J) 


14 ( 3.2) 


233( 34 




( 


: '^) 






NiOon 


40 


( 1.6) 


37 { 1 J) 


23 


[ 1.6 


1 




270 


1 3J3) 


271 ( 2A} 


253 ( 3.1 
























S0( 3A) 


31 ( 3.1) 


19 { 3.0) 


222 ( 2.1} 


222 { ai) 




Nation 


51 { 1.6 




33 ( 1.2) 


16 ( 1.3) 




27$ ( 2.1 


i 


277 ( 1.7) 


265 ( 3.1) 


OENDER 


















IMt 

Territory 


S2 ( 1.9) 


27 ( 2.2) 


21 ( 1J) 


223 


( 1^) 


221 ( 1 J) 


217 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


47 


1.6) 


31 ( 14) 


22 ( 14 


! 




268 ( 2.0) 


267 ( 2.1) 


250 ( 2.6 






















Territory 


47 ( 1 J) 


31 { 1.3) 


22 { 1.5) 


220 


( 13) 


215 


1 2S) 


206 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


43 


14) 


32 


1.1) 


25 ( 1.3) 




264 ( 2.3) 


2661 1.7) 


250 ( 1.6) 



The ftaiKUrd mors of the csiimt'ed fUtittk* appear in parcnihcfef. It can be laid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of Interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the ettimate for the lampte, *•* Sample size is Insuflkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Virgin isimtds 



TABLE A27 | Studiiits' PemptiOiis of Mathttiutks 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



mo NAClt TRIAL 
•TATCAttEttMeMT 


tbwigty AgrM 











TOTAL 

Terrttory 



Tarrltory 
Nation 

Terrttory 
Nation 



TVWOFCOmiUlirTY 

EKimiw rural 

Tarrltory 

Nation 

Territory 
Nation 



14) 
336 i iA) 
37 i 1A) 
371 ( 14) 



87 { 1^) 
82»{ l4 

38 ( 3^) 
347 { 4.1) 

St( 3J} 
31S( 1J) 

34 { 3.5} 
357 S.S) 



34 < 

3131 1.6) 
Mi 84) 

370 ( 3.9)1 

37 ( 1.6) 
330 i 1.3) 
37 ( 14) 

371 ( 34) 



47 { 1.8] 
91S ( IJO) 

4»( IX)) 
mi 1.7) 



46 ( 14} 

317 ( 1 J) 
53 ( 3.3) 
333 ( 3J) 

44(3101 
804 ( 34) 

43(34) 
344 ( 3.3) 



40 ( 34) 

305 ( 34) 
40 ( 12) 
3S3 ( 4.1)) 

47 f 1^) 
317 I 1X>) 

46 ( 1J?) 
303 ( 3.3) 



16 

307 
94 
361 



Oil) 
^4 



311 ( 1.61 
16 { 1.8) 
387 { 4.8} 

36 i 3.1) 
836 ( X6) 



17 ( 9J0) 

^ »0#j 

17( 14) 



18 ( 
300( 

3S( 
350( 



OA) 

1..6) 
14) 

1^) 



The ftandtrd errors of the eitimated rtatlitics «ppe«r jn p«renlhe*e*. tt c«n be said with »bout 95 percent 
cerltinty that, for eich pcpul*tion of interert. the value for the entire population it within ± 2 fUndard errors 
of the ertlmate for the lampte. ? Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the tample doec not a!fow accurate 
determination of the variability of thir estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuftkwsnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 
(continued) 



Students' Poveptioiis of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPiaENCY 



1M0 NAEP miAI. 
STATE AMEStMENT 






iiwfftftfttft ninM-ag 



TOTAL 

Territory 

Nation 



PABEWTtEIHICATIOII 

Htl 

Territory 

Nation 

HS graduate 

Territory 

Nation 

Territory 
Nation 

^^^mo^****** 

Nation 



OEMPCR 



Twritory 
Nation 

Famala 

Territory 

Nation 



17 

87 
271 



i.ii 

IJB) 



33 ( 3.7) 
217 ( 3^) 
20( 2J} 

36 ( 2A) 

ml 2:i) 

27 ( 2.1) 
282 ( 2.7} 

43 ( 33} 

2a{ 23) 
274 ( 3.1) 

42 ( 3.4) 
226 ( 23) 

30 ( 2.3) 
200 ( 2.4) 



36 ( 2.0) 
229 1 1.7) 

28 I 13) 
273 ( 2.3) 

38 ( 1.7) 
225 ( 13) 

26 ( 1.7) 
268 ( 2.1) 




47 ( $^ 
207| S.2) 

50| 33} 
243 i »3} 



SIC 2. 
217 ( 2.0] 

47(23! 
2SS( 23) 



:3j 

.3) 



41 { 4.7) 

47 1 2.4) 
267 ( 13) 

46 I 3.4) 
217 I 33) 

51 ( 13) 
274 ( 2.2) 



46 i 1.7) 
217 { 13) 

461 1.2) 
263 { 2.0) 

47 ( 13) 
213 ( 1.2) 

50 ( 1.7) 
262 { 13) 



16(03} 
207 (14j 

24 ( 1.2 
2$1 ( 13 



J9( « 

so! &6i 
236 ( 43: 



1S( 14) 




16 ( 23} 

351 13) 
2St( 3J) 

12 { 13) 

18 ( 13) 
20B( 33) 



17 ( 13) 
213 ( 2.7) 

24 ( 1.4) 

251 ( 2.4) 

15 ( 13) 
202 ( 23) 

25 ( 13) 

252 ( 13) 



The sundard errors of the eitimited lUtiitki tppe»r in parentheies. It can be laid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interei i. the value for the entire population i* within ± 2 itandard enor* 
of tlw estimate for the cample. *** Sample nze it insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
ctiKtents). 
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